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COLOR AT WORK AND AT PLAY 


She’s a war worker during the day, but she’s a soldier's sweet- 
heart in the evening. And women war workers everywhere are 
learning that fabrics with quality dyes can take the beatings of 
repeated hard launderings, yet come through bright, serviceable, 


roy re 
Th appealing. 


ON The way to protect your present markets—build toward ex- 
of the panded markets tomorrow—is to use the highest quality dyes 
you can get—vat dyes where they can be used and whenever 


PROCEEDINGS Uncle Sam can spare them. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 


So, that’s the kind of fast-color performance they expect in all 
the merchandise they buy. 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING ...THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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Weve An Open Door 
For Open Minds 


fi 


Manufacturers... Designers...Technicians... 
Sales Executives and others now giving 
thought to economical production of Tomor- 
row s new and better products, are invited 
to investigate the unique facilities of the 
Magna Manufacturing Company for the 
practical disintegration of materials hereto- 


fore unavailable in powder form. 


Tracer Butters, parachute flares, illuminating 
signals require powdered magnesium...and plenty 
of it! To reduce this difficult and extremely haz- 
ardous metal to a uniform dust in compliance with 
rigid U. S. Army and Navy standards, Magna de- 
veloped special machinery and precision processes. 

Today in three great Magna Plants... the 
largest and most modern facilities of their kind 
...We are carrying on this vital wartime job. 
But Tomorrow... 

The facilities that Magna perfected have a 


far-reaching importance ... opening vast new 


MANUFACTURING 


possibilities for the utilization not only of mag- 
nesium but also all other types of disintegration- 
resisting metals and other materials such as 


ceramics. plastics and pigments. 
AN INVITATION... 


Magna capacities today are entirely occupied 
with production for Victory. However, Magna 
engineers are prepared to consult with forward- 
looking industries on ways and means to utilize 
powdered metals and other materials in postwar 


product developments. 


COMPANY, INC. 


MANUFACTURERS OF cMagnaflake METAL POWDERS 
444 MADISON AVE - NEW YORK 22,N.Y. 
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ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL COMPANY 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


New England Office: 511 Westminster Street, Providence, R i}. © Charlotte Office: 124 East Third Street, Charlotte, N. C 
Mid-Western Representatives: Maher Color & Chemical Co., Chicago Ill.; Los Angeles, Calif. 
In Canada: Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., Lid., Montreal, P. Q.; Toronto, Ont. 
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Aratace, the new protein fiber made by 
Aralac, Inc., from milk, opens many new pos- 
sibilities to textile manufacturers. But the proc- 
essing of fabrics containing Aralac need pre- 
sent no problems when Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 


soaps and detergents are used. C.P.P. wetting, 


% 


fulling, scouring and dispersing agents are 


dion 


effective on all types of materials, regardless 


Si 


of changes due to the war or other reasons. 

Ask your local Colgate-Palmolive-Peet rep- 
resentative for detailed information on the 
full line of C.P.P. processing agents made 


specially for the textile industry. 


COLGATE-PALMOLIVE. 
PEET CO. 


Jersey City, New Jersey Kansas City, Kansas 
Jeffersonville, Indiana Berkeley, California 


* * * 
COLGATE KWIKSOLV + COLGATE FORMULA 25 
BADGER FLAKES 


COLGATE WHITE SOAP FLAKES - ARCTIC CRYSTAL FLAKES 


*Trade Mark Reg. U. 5. Pat. Off. 


DON’T WASTE SOAP 


VITAL MATERIALS NEEDED TO WIN 
THE WAR ARE USED IN MAKING SOAPS 
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Take an Empty Drum 
1 Inventory Right NOW! 


HERE IS A LIST 
OF EMERY PRODUCTS 
SHIPPED IN DRUMS 


Oleic acids New drums can’t be had; the metal serves a more useful 


Fatty acid derivatives purpose elsewhere. Existing drums must work full time. 


Saponification crude 


glycerine You can promote better service from your suppliers by 


Twitchell Products, seeing to it that all drums are returned immediately after 


including: , sicinie tiaabil om 
Textile - processing. and emptying. Why not make this the definite responsibility 
finishing oils . — 
. of one department in your organization? 
Bases for metal working 
oils 
Emulsifying agents 


Wetting agents 


Sanitone 


EMERY pReBpvuUsa st Ri SBS. IN C. 


MAKERS OF STEARIC AND PALMITIC ACIDS, OLEIC ACID, FATTY ACID DERIVATIVES, TWITCHELL PRODUCTS, 
GLYCERINE, PITCH, CANDLES, SANITONE 


CIiNcINNATI, OHIO 
Established 1840 
New England Office Canadian Representative New York Office 
187 Perry Street Canada Colors & Chemicals, Ltd. 1336 Woolworth Bldg. 
Lowell, Mass. Toronto, Ont., Canada New York, N. Y. 
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ror G. I. Full-Fashioneds— 


LAUREL EMULSIONS, 
OILS AND FINISHES FOR 
RAYON AND COTTON 


y It’s a new era for cotton and rayon full-fashioneds 
...they’re in the Army now. It’s a new era, too, 
with new problems for finishers, but Laurel Oils and 
Finishes can simplify their full-fashioned process- 
ing. Available for immediate delivery. 


Laurel Emulsions give more even cotton 
yarns, clearer stitch and proper regain. 


Laurel Rayon Oils and Finishes help control 
rayon twist and stretch, prolong the life of 
the fibers. 


Laurel Hosiery Finishes produce the smooth 
finish that is the pride of the American 
woman whether on parade or promenade. 


Send for trial order and formula today. 


SPEED VICTORY—BUY WAR BONDS 


SOAPS e OILS - FINISHES 


SOAP MANUFACTURING CO-INC- 


WM. H. BERTOLET'S SONS ESTABLISHED 1909 


TIOGA, THOMPSON & ALMOND STS., PHILADELPHIA, PA 















ON GUARD! 


Not things of beauty, those huge ungainly barrage balloons 
that hover over our convoys at sea and over cities and 
bases overseas! But our boys know well how comforting it 
is to see in the sky these tough, durable synthetic rubber 
balloons, with their miles of steel cables. standing guard 


against attack by enemy bombers. 


All over the world, wherever our fighting men go, 


\iathieson Chemicals in one form or another go with them 


Mathieson ~ CHEMICALS 


THE MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (Inc.) 60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


-_—— ~* = mS 
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—not only in barrage balloons, but in ships, planes, tanks, 
guns, gasoline and lubricants, clothing, food, medical and 
sanitation supplies. For Mathieson chemicals—chlorine. 
caustic soda, soda ash, ammonia and other Mathieson 
products—are vital raw materials in nearly every phase 


of American war production. 


Today, while it goes without saying that “the needs 


of our Armed Forces comé first,” Mathieson is exerting 
every effort to supply materials for civilian needs as well. 
Tomorrow, when final victory has been won, Mathieson 


will 


service t 


again stand ready to render its normal peace-t'me 


American industry. 
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‘s, tanks, 
dical and 
chlorine. 
[athieson 


ry phase 


be seals ... 80 they stand ready for immediate reconversion 


exerting works of peace, once the war is won. 
sas well. And when that day comes, theirs is the skill and experience 
‘athieson ; 
‘ to blaze new trails, create new standards of rayon 
‘ace-irme 
excellence. Industrial is proud of these technicians, and 
of their many contributions to the long 


history of textile progress. 


CONTINUOUS PRocEss RAYO 


pes Ppun-bo KNIT UNDERWEAR ci 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO New York Office, 500 Fifth Avenue 
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Family of Twelv 
y e 
y hoon molecular family portrait shows the four 
commercial leaders of the important family 
of 12 alcohols produced by Carbide and Carbon 
Chemicals Corporation. The family is so impor- 
tant that most of its members are now restricted to 
essential war uses. 
From the most volatile. one-carbon. Methanol 
boiling at 64.5°C. to seventeen-carbon Heptadec- 
anol boiling at 309°C., these alcohols cover a wide 
range of physical properties. Anti-freezes, syn- 
thetic rubber, lacquers, pharmaceuticals, plastics, > 
and smokeless powder are among the many essen- 
tial products for which alcohols are required. : 
The development of so large a family of alco- renusd amenging wi — _— - stagnate 
hols is a typical result of the research work chemiatry. Ehey ave synthesined many Sem 
as sl an tee ; chemicals and have produced many others com- 
of this company. Building with atoms and mole- a fs : : 
cules available in natural raw materials. our peameneeny Cae Se Saws ine, 
chemists and engineers pioneered and are con- Today, we are producing more than 160 syn- 
thetic organic chemicals commercially—about 40 
in tank-car quantities. After the war, these versa- 
tile materials should be available in greater quan- 
tities than ever before ... and many new com- 
pounds with them. 
For further information on these chemicals and 
their uses, write us. 
‘sopropone! : 5 
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CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


UCC 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


PRODUCERS OF SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 


BUY UNITED STATES 
WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
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Eastone Rubine 





Eastone* Rubine R, a distinctive development among rubine dyes, is a straight dye- 


> 
stuff. It can be dyed with equal success at temperatures used for both jig and box work. Low 
ue color percentages for pink dyeings have levelness and uniformity of shade. The deep rubine 
vd pe shades have good fastness to crocking. The general commercial fastness properties of Rubine R 
ie ol are satisfactory for its many recommended uses. 
a Through painstaking research and formulation, Eastman laboratories have produced an 
Fr quan- extensive line of dyestuffs for use with cellulose acetate rayon. For information on Eastman 
ihe Acetate Dyestuffs and their application to synthetic fibers, consult our New York Sales 
als and Representative, 10 East 40th Street, New York, N. Y., or write TENNESSEE EASTMAN 
r CORPORATION (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE. 


N EASTMAN ACETATE DYESTUFFS 


*"Eastone” is a registered trade mark and denotes a type of 


dye which is dischargeable, as well as usable for plain dyeing. 


PORTER 
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¥,) HERCULES POWDER 


993 Market 


*Reg. U- S. Pat. Office 
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Street, Wilming 


r itself. 
Quick-ACTING 


_,. cuts down processing time. 


You'll find this specially refined 

Hercules pine oil a valuable assis- 
tant in the wet-processing of any 
wool, silk, rayom 
hetics. Write to 
Hercules for technical data, and 
specify Yarmor 302-W. in your 
scouring and dyeing assistants. 
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Porous Carbon Diffuser 


NATIONAL AND KARBATE CARBON AND GRAPHITE PRODUCTS 


TRADE-MARK TRADE-MARK 


e are extremely versatile and readily adapted to the con- 


as struction of equipment of conventional design as well 
—e as special equipment of new design. 

Outstanding performance and economies, along with 

7 ee ee simplification of design, are made possible by the 


following unique and advantageous combination of 
physical and chemical properties offered by these 


materials. 
Resistance to severe thermal shock * No deformation 
at high temperatures * Not wet by molten metals — 
no sticking * Mechanical strength maintained at 


Headers for heat 


pi ali high temperatures * No reaction with most acids, 


alkalies and solvents— no contamination * High 
rate of heat transfer (Graphite and graphite base “‘Kar- 


5 “ = , ] : bate” products) * Low rate of heat transfer (Carbon 
: Fe : and carbon base ““Karbate” products) * Low thermal 
be / expansion ’ Good electrical conductivity * Self- 


lubricating * Available in impervious grades 
Suttons af cepmeadl ope Available in highly permeable (porous carbon and 
reaction tower graphite) grades * [Easily machined and fabricated. 


Practically any design can be machined or fabricated 
from available stock in the form of beams, blocks, slabs, 
brick, plates, round and rectangular rods, tubes and 
cylinders, pipe, fittings, valves, tower sections and 
tower accessories. 
Special shapes or forms can be molded or extruded 

when quantity justifies. 

Tube and shell heat exchange unit The illustrations show only a few of the many diversi- 
fied applications of these products. 


Write for descriptive literature 


47' high all-carbon electrostatic , ————— Return bend 
preci pitator cooling coil 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
UCC) 
CARBON PRODUCTS DIVISION, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
General Offices: 30 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y 
Branch Sales Offices New York - Pittsburgh - Chicago - St. Lowis - San Francisco 
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HOW A JUNGLE HAMMOCK, A MOSQUITO BAR AND A HEADNET 


POINT THE WAY TO Iupnoved Color hutitiow 


ON KNITTED COTTON FABRICS AND MARQUISETTES 


About a year before Pearl Harbor, this problem 
was put up to Aridye: “Can we dye mosquito 
netting for jungle hammocks, mosquito bars 
and headnets with fast-to-light olive drab color, 
control shrinkage, give a permanent finish and 
weather resistance all in one continuous opera- 
tion?” A challenging problem involving not only 
lightfast colors and proper selection of binder, 
but also new application and curing techniques! 


Here’s how the problem was solved by the De- 
velopment Laboratories of Aridye Corporation— 


Since extreme light fastness was essential, 
pigments were chosen that could stand 300 
hours in the fadeometer. Because of the need 
for shrinkage control, the binder selected was 
Ceglin'’, a cellulose finish. Careful dispersion of 
the pigments in this medium and proper ap- 
plication on a good padder assured even, 
uniform dyeing of the fabric. Curing was then 
effected by a continuous process of coagulating 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
tReg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
Sylvania Industrial Corp. 


— 
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Aridye 


ARIDYE CORPORATION 
FAIR LAWN, NEW JERSEY + PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND + ROCK HILL, SOUTH CAROLINA 


the Ceglin in a souring bath, neutralization and 
drying of the fabric. Over 50 million yards have 
now been dyed and finished with this continuous 
method! 

The resultant light fastness, improved finish 
and shrinkage controls are now available for the 
pigment-dyeing and finishing of many kinds of 
civilian fabrics. This new development means 
that curtains and knit goods can be dyed faster 
to light than heretofore, shrinkage can be con- 
trolled and the goods finished all in one operation! 

Successful and satisfactory results depend, 
of course, upon three factors: (1) technically 
correct pigmented colors (2) must be properly 
applied and (3) adequately cured. 


An illustrated, more detailed folder has been 
prepared on the subject of pigment-dyeing of 
knitted cotton fabrics and marquisettes, and 
will be sent without obligation to all finishing 
plants requesting it. Send for your copy today! 


Aridye Corporation has been appointed as a sales agent for Ceglin, a product of Sylvania Industrial Corporation. 


TEXTILE COLORING 
MATERIALS 


* A SUBSIDIARY OF INTERCHEMICAL CORPORATION 
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Ceglin finished work fabrics have the qualities which deliver “extra 
wear” satisfaction! This perfect cellulose finish increases fabric strength 
and durability . . . stabilizes shrinkage and stretching . . . increases 
resistance to slippage, distortion and abrasion . . . and resists repeated 
laundering. Fabrics that are Ceglin finished retain that appearance of 
newness and look smart, longer. 

Ceglin, functioning unusually well with water-repellents and mildew- 
proofing agents is economically applied either in the usual manner, or 
before kier boiling. 


General Sales Office: 
Works and Principal Office: 
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you get a strange new mixture 
of fibers to dye or print» 


an unusually difficult color match 
is is urgently needed 


dyehouse costs get out of line 


color formulas must be changed 
to handle non-priority orders 


se i A niline Can Help 


You know the National Technical Service man, 
_of course. His first job is to be helpful to you... 
to bring you the Bedibosite experience of | 
National Technical Service in every field where 


color is used...to help you match your standards 


of fastness with the dyes immediately available. 


We invite you to use this practical help 
* 


NAT IONAL ANIL AY D TYRulo te 


. DYE CORPORATION 
NEW YORK, N.Y 
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Soil Suspension Method for Testing 


MILDEW RESISTANCE 


of Treated Fabrics 
MARGARET S. FURRY and MARIAN ZAMETKIN 


Textile Chemist 


formerly Junior Scientific Aide 


Textiles and Clothing Division, Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics, 


Agricultural Research Administration, U. S. Department of Agriculture 


HE 
veloped in connection with studies on the effective- 
ness of mildew-resistant treatments on household 
fabrics used out-of-doors, such as awnings and porch fur- 
nishings. When the need arose in the present war emer- 
gency for a quick, reliable method for testing the mildew 
resistance of treated sandbags, tarpaulins, and other mili- 
tary fabrics, this method was also applied to these types of 


soil-suspension test described here was de- 


materials. 

In continuation of related studies (2, 3, 4, 8, 10, 11, 12)! 
the soil-suspension test was devised through research in 
which the objective was an improved method of testing 
that is both rapid and dependable. 
various types of fabrics and kinds of fibers and it is con- 
sidered sufficiently drastic to test military and other out- 
door fabrics subjected to deterioration by microorganisms. 
Samples to be tested are inoculated by immersion in a soil 
suspension. Thus they are subjectd to a mixture of many 
types of microorganisms which attack cellulose. Samples 
are then incubated under controlled temperature and hu- 


It has been used on 


midity conditions. Tests are completed in a relatively short 
tme. The procedure is simple and requires neither expen- 
sive equipment nor the services of a bacteriologist. 


TEST METHOD 

Preparation of Samples for Test 
Wash approximately one linear yard of each treated 
fabric to be tested and one-half yard of the same fabric 
untreated under running water for 24 hours. The washing 
container should provide about 1 gallon of water for each 
ounce of fabric. The rate of flow should be gentle, but 
provide at least 3 complete changes during 24 hours. Direct 

fall of water on the fabric should be prevented. 
Cut 20 strips from each treated fabric and 10 from the 
untreated in the direction of the warp and as widely sep- 
arated through the materials as possible. Make the strips 6 


—_—— 


1 . 
Numbers in parentheses refer to literature cited. 
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inches long and 1% inches wide if there are 50 or more 
yarns per inch; 6 inches long and 1/4 inches wide if there 
are less than 50 yarns per inch, Ravel the strips to 1 inch 
width by taking approximately the same number of yarns 
from both sides of the strip (2). Ten strips of the treated 
fabric are used for the test samples and ten for the break- 
ing strength of the original treated fabric. The ten samples 
of untreated fabric are inoculated at the same time as the 


test samples and serves as a check on the microbial ac- 


tivity of the soil. 

If the fabric to be tested is so loosely constructed that it 
ravels easily, cut twice as many test samples and controls. 
Also cut the strips 6 inches long and 2% instead of 1% 
inches wide and ravel them to 2 instead of 1 inch. 

Soil for Soil-Suspension Test 

Use soil rich in the forms of microbial life that decompose 
cellulose. Compost it according to usual greenhouse prac- 
tice from one-third sandy loam field soil, one-third well- 
rotted manure, and one-third muck soil. Layer these three 
materials in a compost pile for about 6 months, then slice 
the soil from the pile, shred and pulverize it well. Suitable 
composted soils may be obtained from local greenhouses or 
gardens. Arrangements may be made with the Bureau 
of Human Nutrition and Home Economics to obtain com- 
posted soil for this test. 

Culture Medium 

Prepare a suitable liquid culture medium. The following 
composition (8) was found successful in this laboratory. 
Distilled rather than tap water was used since the tap 
water that was available has an unusually high concentra- 
tion of copper salts. 

Ammonium nitrate 1.0 
Di-potassium acid phosphate... ... 1.4 


gm. 
gm. 
0.7 gm. 
0.005 gm. 
0.005 gm. 
1000 ml. 


Magnesium sulfate 
Calcium carbonate 
Sodium chloride 
Distilled water 



















Test Procedure 

For the culture bottle, use a 16-ounce square bottle with 
a glass fabric filter in the cap. Place a strip of glass fabric’, 
approximately 4% inch thick and cut 2 inches wide and 6 
inches long, in the bottle in a convex position so that only 
the lengthwise edges touch the bottle and the center of the 
Y4 inch from the bottle. The glass 
cloth serves as a support for the test fabric and as a wick 
to draw up the culture medium (8). Add sufficient culture 
medium to each bottle so that the glass wick will become 
thoroughly wet and there will be approximately 5 ml. of 
solution in excess. Care must be taken against using too 


strip is approximately 


much liquid medium or the test strip during incubation will 
become so wet that growth of the microorganisms will be 
inhibited. 

Inoculate the fabric to be tested by immersing five test 
strips at a time for 30 minutes in a thin suspension of soil, 
containing 70 gm. of soil to 250 ml. of distilled water. 
Agitate the strips 
them from the soil suspension, place each strip on the glass 
wick in the culture bottle, and incubate at approximately 
28° C. for 10 days for cotton fabrics and 14 days for jute 


frequently during this time. Remove 


fabrics*. In inoculating additional strips prepare a fresh 


soil suspension. 

At the end of the incubation period the test samples 
(treated fabric) may have amounts of growth upon them 
varying from none to copious-—depending upon the eff- 
ciency of the treatment. The inoculated controls (untreated 
fabric) should be well covered with a more or less even 
coating of microbial growth. Record the appearance of the 
samples, wash, and dry them. Determine the breaking 
strength of the three sets of strips—the test samples of in- 
oculated treated fabrics, the original treated fabric, and the 
inoculated controls of untreated fabric—according to the 
raveled-strip method and under the standard conditions of 
70° F. (21° C.) and 65 per cent relative humidity (2). 

*If glass clota is not available for the cap or the wicks the fol- 
lowing substitutions may be made: Use ordinary screw cap, but 
adjust it loosely to allow free exchange of air. Make up medium 
as above but add 10 gm. of agar to every liter of medium. Melt 
the culture medium and distribute it into culture bottles—ap- 
proximately 75 ml. to each bottle, then place the bottle in a hori- 
zontal position and allow the agar to harden. This serves as a 
support for the inoculated test fabric. 

®*To shorten the incubation time, a pre-incubated wick of soil 
and cotton batting may be used as a support for the test strip. 
To make the wick, first place sufficient loose soil in the culture 
bottle to cover one side of the bottle when in a horizontal position. 
Then place a layer of cotton batting, % inch thick by 2 inches 
wide by 5 inches long, over the soil and cover the cotton sparsely 
with another layer of loose soil. Moisten the wick with approxi- 
mately 50 ml. of a culture medium containing 2.0 gm. of am- 
monium nitrate, 2.8 gm. of di-potassium acid phosphate, 11.8 gm. 
of magnesium sulfate, and 0.5 gm. of peptone in 1,000 ml. of dis- 
tilled water. Incubate the wick in the culture bottle at approxi- 
mately 28° C. for 5 days. At the end of the period, use this wick 
as the support for the inoculated test strip which is inoculated 
as above and incubated at approximately 28° C. for 8 days for 
cotton fabrics and 12 days for jute fabrics. 

_ In this modification the incubation period for cotton test strips 
is shortened from 10 to 8 days. However, in preparing and han- 
dling the culture bottles more work is involved than in the glass 
wick method. Also, since the wicks must be incubated for 5 days 
and the test strips for 8 days more, the total incubation period 


for this metnod is somewhat longer than is suggested for the 
glass wick and the agar slant methods. 
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An indication of the microbial activity during the test 
procedure is secured from the breaking strength of the 
inoculated controls (untreated fabric). They should lose 
practically all their strength within the incubation period, 
For example, in tests made in this laboratory using glass 
wicks and agar slants? untreated 7-ounce osnaburg con- 
trols lost approximately 60 per cent of their strength after 
5 days of incubation, and approximately 90 per cent after 
7 days; 8-ounce cotton duck controls lost approximately 
40 per cent of their strength after 5 days of incubation, 
70 per cent after 7 days, and approximately 90 per cent 
after 12 days. When pre-incubated wicks of soil and cotton 
3 


batting? were used, untreated 7-ounce osnaburg controls 
lost approximately 70 per cent of their strength after 5 days 
incubation, 90 per cent after 6 days and 100 per cent after 
7 days. 

Evaluation of Results 

The effectiveness of the treatment under test is deter- 
mined from the breaking strength of the inoculated test 
strips in comparison with that of the original treated 
fabric. 

Results can also be evaluated in terms of a standard, 
To do this a set of controls containing a known amount 
of a selected compound, such as copper naphthenate, is 
inoculated and incubated along with the treated samples 
under test. Then a comparison is made between the 
breaking strengths of the inoculated test samples and 
this inoculated standard control. Cotton osnaburg treated 
with copper naphthenate so as to contain one percent 
copper by weight of the fabric may be used for the 
standard. 


MICROORGANISMS ISOLATED FROM SOIL 

In order to determine what microorganisms in thc 
soil used for this soil-suspension test caused rotting of 
the fabrics, cultures were made from the growth on inocu- 
lated strips of 8-ounce cotton duck at time intervals of 
2, 5, 7, 9, 12, and 14 days after These 
cultures were plated in soil extract agar, cellulose agar, 


inoculation. 


and in Sabouraud’s medium (9). 

Representative organisms from each of the plates were 
replated on filter paper and mineral salts agar (2) and the 
organisms that showed good growth were isolated in 
pure culture and identified (1,7). It was observed that 
as the incubation period increased from 2 to 14 days the 
relative number of bacterial colonies decreased in pro- 
This became 
more and more evident from the seventh day on. After 
12 days there was little bacterial growth. Fungi were 
present on the second day and increased in relative im- 
which have 


portion to fungi growing on the strips. 


portance after the seventh day. Mucors 
little, if any, action on cellulose were present on all the 
plates made from the growth on the strips. Various 
kinds of Aspergilli and Penicillia were numerous at all 
times. Actinomyces were also isolated. The microor- 
ganisms noted on the fourteenth day after inoculation 
seemed to be the same as those previously isolated. 


The .effect on cotton duck of each of these microor- 
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ganisms was then determined by measuring the change 
in breaking strength of strips of the fabric after inocula- 
tion and incubation for 14 days with the different iso- 
lated microorganisms. 

Chaetomium globosum, the Metarrhizium sp., and one 
of the two species of Fusarium that were isolated com- 
pletely deteriorated the fabric. They colored it yellow 
gray, yellow green, and yellow black, respectively. The 
following microorganisms caused between 60 and 75 
percent loss in strength; Acrostalagmus albus, certain 
species of Alternaria, Cladosporium, Fusarium, Helmin- 
thosporium, Papulospora, and one species of Penicillium. 
Most of these microorganisms made the fabric gray. 

Aspergillus flavus and A. tamarit, the Trichoderma sp.. 
and the two species of Actinomyces caused about 30 per- 
cent loss in strength. Of these microorganisms: the 
first two made the fabric brown and gray, respectively, 
and the others did not color it. One of three unnamed 
species of Aspergillus caused about 20 percent break- 
down and gray spots. The other two species of Asper- 
qillus, also the two species of Mucor and three of the 
four Penicillia that were isolated did not deteriorate or 
stain the fabric. 

In addition to the above microorganisms various mem- 
bers of the group of organisms that do not fruit readily 
were isolated. These could not be identified but they 
completely deteriorated the fabric and colored it yellow 
green. 


APPLICATION OF SOIL-SUSPENSION TEST 


Various chemical treatments that, in previous studies 
(5, 6), have been found to make cotton resistant to 
Chaetomium globosum were applied to 7-ounce cotton 
osnaburg and the treated fabrics subjected to the soil- 
suspension test. Samples were leached in running water 
for 24 hours and inoculated with the microorganisms in 
soil’ using glass wicks and glass fabric filters in the 
bottle caps. To make the test more severe, the strips 
were incubated for 14 rather than 10 days. Figure 1 
shows the protection given by two of the treatments as 
compared with the lack of protection on an untreated 
strip. 

The details of the treatments that were used and their 
effectiveness against rotting are given in Table 1. Some 
of the treatments required immersing the fabric in more 
than one chemical solution. Each strip was processed 
separately in 50 ml. of the finishing bath for the stated 
temperature and time. The strip was quickly removed 
and pressed between two sheets of blotting paper. The 
sample was dried at room temperature for 48 hours, after 
which it was rinsed twice for 5 minutes in two changes of 
water at 25° C., pressed as before, and dried at room 
temperature. 


Each value in Table 1 showing the effectiveness against 
rotting of the various finjshing treatments applied to cotton 


—_—_— 


‘The soil available for these tests was the kind recommended. It 
had been used for the experimental growing of tomato plants for 
which various commercial fertilizers had been added. 
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Figure 1. .Fabric strips inoculated with soil suspension and 
incubated for 14 days: A, untreated; B, treated with cupram- 
monium hydroxide, and C, treated with copper naphthenate. 


osnaburg is calculated from the average of 10 breaking 
strength determinations and is reported as the percentage 
change in breaking strength of the treated fabric after 
inoculation and incubation with garden soil. A percentage 
change in breaking strength amounting to 10 percent or 
more is statistically significant. 

Five of the nine finishing treatments as applied were 
found to be effective when tested by the soil-suspension 
method (Table 1). They are: Copper naphthenate; cup- 
hydroxide; lead acetate with potassium 
dichromate; and the natural dye extracts—cutch and 
osage orange, with copper sulfate and potassium di- 
chromate. 

An additional treatment—copper sulfate with soap— 
gives considerable protection since samples treated with 
this finish lost only 25 percent of their strength. No 
doubt, under many conditions of use, the treatment would 
In interpreting results of this 


rammonium 


be entirely satisfactory. 
soil-suspension test it should be remembered that the 
test is very severe and greatly accelerates the deteriora- 
tion encountered in the The 
other three finishes, under the conditions of application 
used here, have practically no protective action according 
to this test. 

Some 7-ounce osnaburg samples’ which had been com- 
mercially treated with varying amounts of two mildew- 
resistant finishes were also tested by the soil-suspension 
Six different concentrations of copper naphthe- 


normal use of fabrics. 


method. 
*The “t” test with the 5 per cent level of significance was used 
to judge the differences in average breaking strength. 
*Acknowledgment is made to Arnold, Hoffman & Company, 
Providence,, R. I., for supplying these treated fabrics and analyzing 
them for copper content. 
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treated with different concentrations of copper-containing, In 
mildew-resistant finishes and tested by the soil-suspension John 
method. - 
nate and four concentrations of a mixture of equal parts He 1 
of copper oleate and resinate had been used. The samples alrea 
were analyzed for copper content, water leached, inocu- litera 
lated with soil suspension and incubated on glass wicks whic 
for 14 days. oon 

According to the results (figure 2) 0.5 percent or more has fae 
copper in the form of copper oleate and resinate mixture ‘nes 
was needed to give good mildew protection, that is, if the Si 
fabric was to retain at least 90 percent of its strength (11). sei 
This is considerably less than the 0.65 percent required for met 
the copper naphthenate-treated fabric. However, as the cop- de 

¢ Shes ee + 

per content of the fabrics decreased, copper naphthenate pee 
gave better protection against rotting than the copper oleate rane 
and resinate mixture. Perhaps this is one reason copper a 
M4 setactnry fr « 

naphthenate has been considered more satisfactory for i 
certain outdoor fabrics that are leached by rain and other Aisi 
weather conditions. Fi 
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TEXTILE RESEARCH 


AND DEVELOPMENT* 


SIR ROBERT H. PICKARD, D.Sc., F.R.S., F.T.I. 


Director of Research, the British Cotton Industry Research Association, 
Shirley Institute, Manchester, England 


HE “Mather” lecture was delivered on the occa- 

sion of the Annual Meeting of the Textile Insti- 

tute, held at the Engineers’ Club, Manchester, on 
Wednesday, May 5th, 1943. 

In introducing the lecturer, the President, Mr. H. L. 
Johnson, F. T. I., said: Ladies and Gentlemen, I call 
upon our old friend, Sir Robert Pickard, to address you. 
He requires no introduction, because he is so well-known 
already to any student of textile technology. He has 
literally devoted his life to the study of the subject upon 
which he is to speak, and he occupies a place in the fore- 
front of textile research. We are very fortunate indeed 
in being able to secure such a speaker to present us with 
our annual “Mather” lecture. 

Sir Robert Pickard: Mr. President. I feel it a great 
honor to be one of the long list of distinguished “Mather”’ 
lecturers. I have not been on the Council of the Institute 
since the last months of the last war, but in the intermedi- 
ate time, for many years, I have taken a part in ensuring 
that the publications of the Institute reach a high standard, 
and a standard which will bring the Textile Institute into 
the category of a Learned Society with a journal of high 
repute for originality. The work of the Textile Institute 
covers all fibers and all fabrics. 

The science of textiles is a very wide one, and cannot be 
accurately defined. It embraces portions of almost every 
form of study to which the name of a science has been 
given, and its practice includes research and investigation. 
I will dwell for a few moments on the distinction between 
research and investigation. Research corresponds more or 
less to the Transactions portion of the Journal, and investi- 
gation to the Proceedings part. 


The word “Research” very unfortunately in my opinion, 
is used largely for advertisement purposes in British and 
particularly American industry. I am not deprecating 
the advantage that comes to a firm from the possession 
of a good research department, but I think there is a great 
deal of misnamed “research” among pages of advertise- 
ments, 


Research in the Textile Industry may be of two kinds. 
It may be research after novelty in the production of a 
fabric and novelty in the improvement of a process. I am 
not excluding chemical research, or research of a chemical 





*The Mather lecture, reprinted from the Journal of the Textile 
Institute (England). 
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engineering character, some of which leads to the produc- 
tion of a man-made fiber. Research shades off into “devel- 
opment,” a term which is very freely used at the present 
time and might be described as the attempt to apply a 
novelty discovered in the laboratory to production. But 
then again, some so-called development shades off into in- 
vestigations which are sometimes mis-named research and 
merely aim at “trouble shooting” or trouble avoiding. 

I may illustrate my point on this aspect by reminding 
you of a nomenclature which has been used at the Shirley 
Institute for many years. We are very pleased to investi- 
gate for members what we call a defect; but if a member 
brings in a defective material a second time, we then call 
that a fault, provided, of course, that we have been able 
on the first occasion to tell him how to avoid the defect. 
We draw a distinction between defects and faults, and we 
do not undertake to investigate faults. 

Before I delve deeper into my subject, I want to point 
out that scientific research, development and investigation 
are not the whole story of the possible improvement of the 
There is the very important aspect of 
design, but I am leaving that on one side during this after- 
noon’s talk. 


textile industry. 


Research, at bedrock, is based on education. Obviously 
it is based upon the education of the research workers, but 
the application of the research—the reception of the ideas 
and their utilization—depends upon the education of the 
people to whom the results may be of possible use. When 
I survey the education which is available to the indi- 
vidual who is going to spend a good portion of his life 
in the textile industries, I find that, at any rate up to 
recent years, the position has not been very satisfactory. 
It is true that there are “Textile Industries” departments 
in the University of Manchester—at the College of Tech- 
nology, and also at the University of Leeds and at the 
Bradford Technical College. There are textile depart- 
ments in the great majority of the technical colleges and 
institutions of Lancashire and Yorkshire; but the vast 
majority of these are tied to one fiber and teach the textile 
technology—as distinct from the science—of one fiber 
mainly. I would put in a plea, though perhaps some pro- 
gressive institutions have already ameliorated the posi- 
tion, for some more generalized textile education to be 
given to prospective employees in the textile industries. 
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We have many teachers of cotton technology, and we have 
many teachers of woolen technology; but it is perhaps 
anomalous, that so far as I know, there is no special 
teacher of the technology of rayon processing. It may 
be because rayon has been utilized on cotton or woolen 
machinery with very slight adaptations. 

In my general plea for the academic world to take more 
cognizance of general textile technology, 1 hope that in 
regard to special adaptations of ordinary, conventional 
machinery of the old-fashioned industries it will not be 
forgotten to bring into the curriculum work in connection 
with the utilization of rayon. I think it is not out of 
place for me to point out that one of the professors in a 
textile industries department, Professor Morton, of Man- 
chester, and formerly on the staff of the Shirley Institute, 
has already published a book on the general principles of 
spinning, treating the subject more or less independently 
of particular fibers. 

Now, what of the fuiure? 1 am of the opinion that the 
trend of textile products is towards mixtures of fibers. 
If textile science, which I will speak about in a moment 
or two, has accomplished anything, it has tended to sug- 
gest that for a specified purpose there is an ideal fiber 
or an ideal mixture of fibers. This trend towards a mix- 
ture of fibers in a fabric for a given purpose is tending to 
obliterate the traditional geographical distribution of the 
textile industries. It is obvious that the traditional dis- 
tinction between Lancashire, on the one hand and York- 
shire on the other is becoming rapidly obliterated. 

A given mill will always be open to use more than one 
fiber. An example which will appeal to a great many 
towns, is the position of the traditional silk firms who have 
gone from silk to rayon. Owing to the exigencies of the 
war some of them are in fact going over to nylon. I 
do not think it is far-fetched to think that when the war 
is over they may deal with at least three fibers. 

Textile science is a development of the period between 
the two wars. I am not forgetful of the fact that there 
were pioneers in research of the very highest type on 
some of the fibers and their utilization before the first 
World War, but the systematic development of science as 
applied to textiles, to all intents and purpose, is a devel- 
opment between the two wars. 

What have the textile scientists been doing? As far 
as the well-known laboratories are concerned—those 
laboratories which are not incorporated in the organization 
of a single firm—they have been largely devoting their 
efforts to a meticulous examination of the properties of 
the different fibers, to setting out with exactitude the 
characteristics of those fibers, and their behavior under 
different conditions. This has led, in the main, to facili- 
tating the choice of fibers for a cloth to fulfill certain re- 
quirements, on the one hand, and, on the other, to the 
control and elaboration of what may be called, generally, 
chemical finishes. 

Let me illustrate by taking three examples of the ways 
in which scientists have been applying their efforts to the 
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improvement of textiles. 
standing. 

The first example is a very simple one in its inception, 
but it was late in coming. It is the self-sealing cloth which 
has been developed during the war by my colleague, Dr, F, 
T. Pierce. He realized that the cotton fiber, if it were 
in a fabric in a condition in which it could swell with 
moisture, would, in contact with water, block up the inter- 
stices of the cloth and make it water-holding and water- 
resisting without any proofing whatsoever. Dr. Pierce 
seems to have succeeded in making a hose-pipe on that 
principle, by taking a long, strong cotton, spinning it with 
a very low twist, weaving it closely, and relying on the 
physical characteristics of the cotton to swell with moisture. 
His hose-pipe will in fact stand up to Home Office tests, 
which are very stringent in the way of water-penetration 
pressure. He has followed on with water-holding can- 
vasses, and has recently made garment cloths which are, 
in a sense, waterproofs, though with scarcely any proofing 
at all. 

It is a very simple idea. From a study of the physical 
characteristics and an interpretation of the facts in regard 
to a very old material, Dr. Pierce has succeeded where 


They seem to me to be out- 





other people have not, so far as I am aware. 

Another type of research I might mention in regard 
to water repellency work is the so-called Velanizing pro- 
cess of Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. That is the 
production of the organic chemist who, working with 
very complicated substances, has found some that com- 
bine with the fabric and make it water repellent, though 
leaving it still permeable to air. The Velanizing process 
is a good example of the efforts of the organic chemist 
in making use of so-called chemical finishes. It is an 
outstanding example of the results of research. 

The third exampie is the anticrease process brought 
forward by the Tootal Broadhurst Lee Co. Ltd. It illus- 
trates, on the one hand, the difficulty of the development 
of research, and, on the other hand, it shows how long 
it takes to get a result not only in the laboratory but in 
production. Speaking from memory, when I heard Sir 
Kenneth Lee describe the process in London some years 
ago, he said that his firm employed a team of chemists for 
the specific purpose of removing the disability which certain 
cellulosic fabrics possessed of creasing. The logic adopted 
by those chemists was that if cotton had a disability it 
must be due to one of two things, and there must be one 
or two remedies; either something must be taken away or 
else something must be put in. They could only put that 
something in after long years had elapsed, according to 
Sir Kenneth Lee’s statement, and then ultimately they suc- 
ceeded in carrying over from the laboratory a very notable 
result to the mill. 

We have thus three examples which, to my mind, are 
outstanding illustrations of some of the ways in which 
textile research can aid the textile industries. 

During the course of the last war the chemists of the 
Royal Society had a meeting at which it was resolved to 
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press upon the Government the necessity for a more in- 
tensive application of science to industries. A similar 
idea had occurred to a great many other people. I think 
a former “Mather” lecturer stated that the Government 
Department in London had a first inkling that a sectiori 
of the cotton industry in East Lancashire were prepared 
to provide money for industrial and scientific research 
when they received a communication from a certain Dr. 
Pickard, of Blackburn, in 1916! 

The Shirley Institute has developed irom very small 
beginnings and its phase of development is still only at 
the beginning. I have not myself formed any opinion 
as to when that development will come to a finish. The 
Shirley Institute has a long way to go yet. My Council 
have bought another eight acres of land, with a view to 
effecting further development. They agree with me that 
the possibilities of development for a scientific institu- 
tion like the Shirley Institute, serving the cotton industry, 
the rayon industry and the silk industry, are by no means 
exhausted. 

A great deal of debate is taking place in other industries, 
as well as our own, about the position of research as 
applied to industry in this country; and much of that 
debate has been stimulated by people who have been to 
America. They have come back and told us that England 
is not so research-minded as America. The American 
temperament seems to be different from that of the English 
industrialists. The American temperament is to grasp 
avidly for new things merely because they are new, which 
is rather the reverse of the state of things in the textile 
industry in Britain. 

Industries differ very much. If we take the electrical 
industry, say, and contrast it with the cotton industry 
we find that the cotton industry has been established for 
many years, and that it was developed empirically by 
inventors, whereas the electrical industry is based on 
science, or was developed from science, and has never 
been without the assistance of science from the very be- 
ginning. Consequently, when we survey the industrial 
research associations which were created at the end of the 
last War we find a very strange coincidence. We find two 
of them leading the others in size—not that size is neces- 
sarily a criterion of efficiency—but we find that the Elec- 
trical and Cotton Research Associations are far larger 
than the others, although the one for Coal Utilization has 
recently and suddenly shot out beyond the size of the 
E.R. A. and B. C. I. R. A. But what is the position 
in the respective industries? In regard to the electrical 
industry it has been stated that of all the research work 
carried out in this country only one-twelfth is carried out 
by the Central Research Association. Eleven-twelfths 
of the work is done in the industrial laboratories attached 
to the big combines and the engineering concerns. In 
regard to the cotton industry I think it would not be mis- 
leading to say that of all the research work carried out 
in the country eleven-twelfths is done by the Research As- 
sociation and only one-twelfth in the laboratories of the 
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different firms. My figures may not be exact, but the 
contrast is something of that order. 

The textile industries with very many small units have 
not accepted readily the reputed advantages of co-opera- 
tively financed research. In the Research Associations the 
subscriptions have been based in varying ways on the 
relative size of the concerns. These variations depend 
on agreed equivalents in the vertical sections of the in- 
dustry, so many spindles to a loom, to a printing machine, 
etc. Thus the large combine has paid a relatively large 
subscription, but as such a large firm often has its own 
scientifically trained staff it has the greater interest in 
any results of the more long-range work of the Research 
Association, since it can more quickly utilize these in devel- 
opment work by its own staff. The small unit usually finds 
difficulty in applying the laboratory results of the Research 
Association and therefore requires the more “developed” 
result from the staff of the Research Association. By the 
Articles of Association all results should be communicated 
to all members simultaneously. The outcome of all these 
considerations has been a further stimulus to the medium- 
sized units to include in their employ scientifically trained 
personnel. 

I believe that one of the original aims of the Shirley 
Institute—to express it rather bluntly—was to develop 
measures of control so as to prevent elderly men carrying 
their experience to the grave. With regard to exact mea- 
surements of quality, and for control of processes, the 
Shirley Institute has become the scientific bureau for the 
trade, and should be in a position to advise upon the 
application of new scientific methods to industry. The 
Shirley Institute therefore wants an early chance of 
trying out any possible application of new scientific tools, 
so that any possibility of their usefulness may be brought 
quickly to the knowledge of the industry. 

There is an example of this under the Lease-Lend 
arrangements. A new tool—the Electron Microscope— 
has been developed in America, although it was possibly 
devised but never developed at an early stage in this 
country. Under the Lease-Lend arrangements some six 
new electron microscopes, which are much more powerful 
than any other microscopes, have been sent to this country. 
The Government has sent one of them to the Shirley 
Institute in order that an attempt may be made to apply 
it to research work in connection with cotton, rayon and 
silk, as well as other industrial products dealt with in the 
North. I do not hold any views about its applications, 
not having yet had time to explore the possible uses of 
the new equipment. I merely mention this as an illustra- 
tion of the fact recognized by the Governments of the 
United Kingdom and the United States that the central 
scientific bureau attached to an industry should have in 
war time an early opportunity of trying out a new scientific 
tool in order to ascertain if it can be applied to the 
industry. 

A central research establishment for textile industries 
generally is essential. It is not to be expected that a 
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greater portion of the textile research work should be done 
in academic laboratories or even in works laboratories. 
Nearly all the textile fibers vary in their characteristics 
to some extent. They even vary among themselves, i.e. 
the fibers of a given type, certainly with the natural prod- 
ucts, exhibit great variability. They show also a different 
behavior in the presence of the variable moisture of the 
atmosphere, so that reproducible experiments have to be 
done on an elaborate scale under atmospheric control and 
the number of experiments that have to be done in order 
to obtain a statistically significant result is very large. 

These conditions are such that they do not lead easily 
to the conduct of that type of research I have in mind being 
effected except with the assistance of a large number of 
routine workers, and unless the experiments are carried out 
in a strictly controlled atmosphere. 

Many questions have béen raised concerning the slowness 
in the application of research results. The difficulty of 
getting the results of research translated from the labora- 
tory to the mill is very great. In another connection, I 
think commercial people talk about a “sales resistance” 
and the resistance of the mill people to the carrying over 
of research results to mill practice can be very great. 
There is certain temperamental difficulty that is par- 
ticularly expressed by resistance in the textile world. 

Temperamentally, I suppose, most of us want an estab- 
We want to know where we are going. 
We do not want to have continual upsets. The maker 
of textile products has often a standard line. He does 
not want that upset. If he is at all successful with his 
product he has a sort of natural resistance to the disturb- 
ance introduced by new ideas until he is absolutely cer- 
tain that the result is going to be something worth while— 
in fact a winner! He does not regard research and ex- 
perimentation as a form of insurance against loss of or 
change in his markets. 

This is perhaps illustrated by an experience I have had 
in dealing with our weavers. We have some 20 or 30 
weavers in the experimental weaving shed at the Shirley 
Institute. They are supposed to be average workers. 
They are not specially selected. They are not paid in the 
ordinary trade way; they have a standing wage which is 
above what they would get, on the average, in the mill. 
They have from time to time quite pleasantly approached 
me and suggested that the wage should be higher. Well, 
there is nothing new about that; we are all used to people 
wanting more wages and more salaries; in fact, only at 
lunch time I was told that scientists were always wanting 
higher salaries! But the reason for our weavers wanting 
higher wages was that they were always being “messed 
about.” They had not got a straightforward jcb. They 
did not always know in the morning what they were going 
to do. The machine could go on and on and on, but they 
were continually being interrupted by one of my scientific 
colleagues going in and suggesting that a slight experi- 
mentation would be advisable. They did not suffer in 
pocket from the interruption, but it annoyed them. They 


lished order. 
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wanted to go on weaving “hammer and tongs” all the time, 
and because they could not do that they thought 
were entitled to be paid at a higher rate. 
Now that is quite a common experience. | have experi- 
It is a part of what | wil] 
the introduction of research 
It upsets the majority of people if they cannot 


they 


enced it in other industries. 
call “sales resistance,” to 
methods. 
go on pre-conceived lines to a pre-ordained destination, 

As regards the Research Association movement, the 
difficulty from the beginning is that the resources put 
at the disposal of the research associations have always 
been insufficient. I merely mention this because if the 
Director of a Research Association is expected to produce 
value for money he must be in a position to know at what 
point it will pay best to direct the efforts of his colleagues, 
That means, to my mind, that the Research Association 
must be fully informed, and must thoroughly investigate, 
what I will term the economics of production. That is a 
phase, to my mind, which in the cotton, rayon and silk 
industries is not worked out with exactitude. I think it 
is most essential that there should be, at the Central Scien- 
tific Bureau of the industry, full information about the 
economics of production. 

I am not talking about the economics of the production 
of raw material or about what is known as market re- 
search, but there is a vast field of economics in production 
which requires investigation, and with regard to which 
information must be available—if only to enable the slender 
resources of the Shirley Institute, for example, to be 


The £100,000 a 


year that we are now spending is a mere fleabite for the 


applied in the most reasonable way. 


three industries. 

Then arises the question as to what is the position of the 
State. The Research Association movement was com- 
menced at the end of the last war, when the State in order 
to encourage the application of Science to Industry offered 
the industrialists what some people called a bribe and 
others called a carrot, in the form of a State grant of £1- 
for-£1 for what the industry put up. Now I subscribe 
to the view that the industry will put up plenty of money 
when it can see that it is going to get results. But, there 
is a State point of view. If the truth of the premise ! 
have been putting forward is admitted, namely, that it takes 
a very long time to put far-reaching results into practice, 
it follows that there will not be the same incentive on the 
part of the industrialist to pay heavily for research work 
which is going to affect his successors. I maintain that it 
is the State’s function to ensure that an industry is, may | 
say, wide-awake enough to carry out and foster fundamer- 
tal scientific research which, after all, is the basis of the 
industries of the future. From that point of view, I think 
that State aid is defensible and should be continuous. Inci- 
dentally, I may mention that the State has provided so 
far 20 per cent. of the total resources which have been 
provided for the Shirley Institute. 

The Research Association movement in the textile in- 
dustry is particularly important from another point of 
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view. The textile industries have been excessively sec- 
tionalized, not only as regards the various fibers, but 
even more so as regards the conventional processes. In 


connection with the proposed formation of a Rayon Federa- 


tion, the various processors involved belong to no less 
than thirteen different associations, representing all sec- 
tions of the industry. 

The Research Association movement, as I see it, does 


tend to provide a connecting link between, say, the spinners 
and the finishers. It provides “vertical” knowledge, know]- 
edge which should be available to the different sections of 
the industry from the choice of the raw material to its 
transition into yarn and into the grey and finished cloth. 
It provides a method of finding different reactions, or the 
variations, at any stage of the sequence in a way that the 
horizontal organization of the industry does not. 


I wish to emphasize the part that the textile industry 
can play, or may be called upon to play, in the recon- 
struction period. 
when England will have to play a very large part in the 
rehabilitation of Europe, and when America and ourselves 
will also be occupied in clearing up the mess in Asia. 


I guess that there will soon be a time 


The outlook, at the present time, is that the rehabilita- 
tion of Europe will be a job to be taken in hand before the 
second job is commenced. That means that we may have 
to provide fabrics for Europe. Now what are the pros- 
pects of the mass production of fabrics, having regard 
to the shortage of raw material, and, above all, a very 
restricted labor force ? 
apply not merely to textiles, but to many another industry. 
Therefore, I would plead that there is very great urgency 


These considerations seem to me to 


for the development of the industrial research movement— 
a cooperative movement which has been useful in war-time 
for the national effort. 


We have been seeing an innovation in the textile indus- 
tries, as in other industries, namely, the insistence of the 
Board of Trade on what are known as utility standards: 
a minimum quality for a price ceiling. These utility stand- 
ards are going to be in existence for some time, and it ap- 
pears likely that the utility cloths will be used to re-clothe 
Europe at least at the start of the reconstruction period. 


I look forward, therefore, to much more mass production 
than there has been in the past. From what has been hap- 
pening, or is being proposed, by the various organizations 
concerned with the cotton and rayon trades, I see no 
reason why mass production methods should not be advan- 
tageously put into operation for our export markets 


when we can make a more determined attempt to get them 
back. 


There have been tremendous efforts recently made by 
the Research Associations, and by the industrial firms 
possessing research laboratories, to overcome the shortage 
of material, and to provide answers to questions about 
Service requirements. In one sense, those of us who have 
been occupied in the field of research have had the time 
of our lives, because, in wartime, research results can be 
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pushed into production for Service requirements which 
are just a little bit too expensive for ordinary commercial 
practice. Many of these innovations, however, will not 
survive because of their cost being uncommercial. 

I would, however, point out that so far as the Shirley 
Institute is concerned, the State has had, to some extent, 
its money back. We have carried out very many researches 
for the Services. I think there have been nearly 700 sep- 
arate enquiries made to all of which we have given an 
answer. We may not always have supplied the right 
answer, but I think we have supplied the right answer 
to a great many of them, though I am not going to delude 
myself into the belief that those answers will hold as right 
when we return to the conditions of a commercial world. 
What is bought by the Government at the moment is not 
necessarily the right answer to a commercial problem in 
peace-time. 


I would like to refer to the coming development of 
The application of what are known as synthetic 
plastics to textiles will undoubtedly develop very largely 
in the near future. I do not know what is to be accepted 
as the definition of plastics. The man in the street has a 
very hazy idea about them. He looks at the various adver- 
tisements, and I am afraid he gets a very confused impres- 
sion concerning them. The commonest pseudo-scientific 
definition of a plastic which I have read and which I think 
is best, is that a plastic is a material susceptible to deforma- 


plastics. 


tion which it will retain under some conditions. 


On that definition, cotton is a plastic: those who are 
familiar with the Schreinering process will realize that 
the cotton fabric undergoing that process is a plastic in 
the sense that it is susceptible to deformation, and that it 
retains the deformation which is impressed upon it by the 
process. Another case is the manufacture of calendar 
bowls in which cotton obviously behaves as a plastic, 
whilst cellulose acetate is commonly regarded as a typical 
plastic. 

The discovery in America, by the brilliant team of chem- 
ists associated with E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., has 
led to the introduction of nylon, causing popular writers 
in the press to state that our clothing is going to be made 
of synthetic plastics, that our homes are going to be made 
of plastics, and that the natural products are going to take 
a back seat. That I do not believe for a moment, for the 
reason that there is a limited amount of raw material which 
can be used for a specific chemical purpose. 


Take the present output of nylon, or of phenol-formalde- 
hyde resins such as Bakelite, etc.; they all ultimately 
depend upon the use of a large amount of phenol. There 
will be obvious limits to the development of some of these 
things, dependent upon the amount of phenol available. 
There may not be enough to go round. 

But irrespective of that, I cannot think that the work- 
ing out of the principles of the Atlantic Charter could 
possibly result in the elimination of the natural fibers. 
After all, the people whose livelihood depends upon the 
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production of some of the natural fibers will have to live, 
and the “cash crop” of the agricultural inhabitant of some 
large portions of the world is cotton. As for Japan also, I 
do not see how total elimination of silk can be discussed in 
terms of the Atlantic Charter. 

There have been many endeavors to use synthetic fibers, 
but there is still a long way to go. In 1938 or 1939—I 
am not quite certain which, but at any rate the year when 
the last statistics were available—as one of my colleagues 
has pointed out, the total production of man-made fibers 
only equalled the average annual fluctuation in the cotton 
crop of the world. Having said that, and having expressed 
the opinion that the natural fibers will play a persistent 
part in the production of textiles for the world population, 
let me emphasize again that the making of a fabric for a 
specified purpose will be dependent in future upon the 
right choice of materials. I am by no means claiming that 
a natural fiber is as good in some characteristics as some 
synthetic fibers, which in turn are often deficient in cer- 
tain characteristics of the natural fibers with which they 
aspire to compete. To express it popularly, any fiber in 
general use possesses some little something which the others 
have not. It is the choice of these characteristics, rela- 
tively to their price, which will determine the relative con- 
sumption of the different fibers. 

I have not stood 
before you as a “Mather” lecturer in a white sheet of re- 
pentance or apology for the Shirley Institute. Those of 
you who know me well will not have expected me to do 
that. Rather, I would emphasize the main point of my dis- 


Let me conclude on a personal note. 


course by pointing out that your “Mather” lecturer of 
1943 has stood before you in woolen socks, staple fiber 
pants, reinforced in their weakest parts by cotton cloth 
made from American cotton, wearing a singlet composed 
of Egyptian cotton and real silk, as a non-irritant for a 
delicate skin, the whole discreetly covered by (a) a 
pair of shoes, which contain as a lining a coarse Indian 
cotton cloth, are sewn with linen threads and furnished 
with mohair laces, (b) a mercerized Egyptian cotton pop- 
lin shirt, (c) a linen collar for comfort with a crease- 
resisting rayon tie for economy, and (d) a warm worsted 
suit decorated with a silk pin stripe and furnished with a 
not inconspicuous but very absorbent linen handkerchief ! 

The President: Sir Robert, I am sure I am voicing the 
wish of everyone present when I thank you for your Ad- 
dress. None of us can study any aspect of textile tech- 
nology without coming across the names of yourself and 
of the famous Shirley Institute. If I may be permitted to 
say so your Address is well up to the high standard we 
have come to expect from our “Mather” lecturers who de- 
liver the most important lecture of the year from the point 
of view of the Institute. When I look round the meeting 
this afternoon I see a number of responsible men from the 
textile industry present, most of whom can ill-afford the 
time to be away from their daily affairs; but I am sure 
they will all consider their time has been well spent while 
listening to you. 
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SMALL TEXTILE PLANT POWER TESTs 


W. F. Scuapuorst, M.E. 


PERATORS of textile mills sometimes have Occasion 

to check electrical power. If the power is purchased 
from a central station it is usually well to know whether 
all of the power paid for is received or utilized. If yoy 
manufacture your own electric power, on the other hand, 
or a part of it, you will again want to know all of the facts, 
particularly if the total annual amount is considerable. 


For this purpose the graphic wattmeter is the most 
widely used. 
graphically 


It measures loads and shows the loads 


making the facts readily understood. [ft 
assists in analyzing machinery. Thus if a certain machine 
is giving you trouble the graphic wattmeter will probably 
show just what is wrong or will indicate how the trouble 
can be eliminated. If a machine is used intermittently the 
graphic wattmeter shows when the machine is used, how 
often, and it shows the load at each using. It is by far 


the most versatile and useful of all electrical instruments. 


For instance, one large and well known producer of 
food products effected a saving of over $10,000 per year 
by making a thorough study of its electrical power. It 
was found that a surprising percentage of the power was 
lost in grounds. The power factors were not good and 
were improved. Individual motors were studied and ma- 
chine operation improved throughout the plant. 


Thus in one instance they were using a 25 h.p. motor 
to drive a special “shaking machine” for salvaging and 
cleaning bags. The investigation proved that the motor 
was entirely too large for the machine it was driving. They 
are now driving that machine with a 1 h.p. motor instead 
of the 25 h.p. motor. A 1 h.p. motor not only costs much 
less, but when operating at full load it is much more effi- 
cient than is a 25 h.p. motor pulling only one h.p. as your 
electrical tables will tell you at a glance. 

Operators of small plants are inclined to say, “That is 
all very well for big plants. But we don’t use nearly that 
We doubt whether it will pay us to buy a 
graphic wattmeter.” 


much power. 


That, of course, is an important point. But in general 
it is a small plant indeed that cannot afford to do any 
checking up of power once in a while. It may not pay you 
to buy a wattmeter, true, but if there is a testing engineer 
or specialist in your vicinity who is equipped with appara- 
tus for such work, his charge for making the test and the 
possibility of more than saving that cost might be worth 
discussing with him. If his charge would be $25 and if 
you might save $100 per year as a result—would that be 
worth while to you? Your losses may be muth higher than 
you think, particularly if you have no way in which to 
conduct an occasional test yourself. A graphical watt- 
meter is an excellent tool to have at your fingers’ ends. 
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Azel W. Mack, Secretary, Hart Products Corp., 176 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
Delbert E. Ray, Vice-Chairman; George O. Linberg, Treasurer. 
Rhode Island Section 
oward V. King, Chairman, 103 Albert Ave., Edgewood, R. | 
Robert W. Joerger, Secretary nstitute Lane, North Scituate, R. | 
Harold B. Sturtevant, Vice-Chairman; Robert R. Farwell, Treasurer 
New York Section 
Patrick J. Kennedy, Chairman, E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc 
40 Worth St., New York, N.Y. 
Norman A. Johnson, Secretary, American Dyestuff Reporter 
440 4th Ave., New York, N. Y 
Emmett Driscoll, Vice-Chairman; Edward H. Schmidt, Treasurer 
’ 


Philadelphia Section 


James P. Conaway, Chairman, Delta Finishing Co, 
Boyce C. Bond, Secretary, 10 Meredith Road, Overbrook, Philadelphia, Pa 
George E. Kohn, Vice-Chairman; Arthur W. Etchells, Treasurer 


Piedmont Section 


C. Norris Rabold, Chairman, Union Bleachery, Greenville, S. C 
Atkins, Secretary, Southern Dyestuff Corp., Charlotte, N. C. 
Henry B. Dixon, Vice-Chairman; Wyss L. Barker, Treasurer 
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Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa. 


COUNCILORS 


Representing Sections 


ALLISON R. FLETCHER, BEN VERITY (Rhode Island) 

WILLIAM EBERSOLD; ARTHUR E. JONES; JOHN F. McCOY (Philadelphia) 
KENNETH H. BARNARD; J. ROBERT BONNAR; J. ERNEST MEILI; GEORGE A. 
MORAN (New York) 

JOHN N. DALTON: HARRY M. HARTNETT; DEXTER R. KNEELAND 
(N. New England) 

THOMAS W. CHURCH; A. HENRY GAEDE (Piedmont) 

ROBERT W. PHILIP (South Eastern) 

WILLIAM J. KELLY, JR. (South Central) 

HERBERT W. TETZLAFF (Midwest) 


Past Presidents 


ELVIN H. KILLHEFFER; P. J. WOOD; ROBERT E. ROSE; 
WILLIAM H. CADY; ALBAN EAVENSON; CARL Z. DRAVES 


Local Sections and Their Officers 


South Central Section 


Jack Anderson, Chairman, Peerless Woolen Mills, Rossville, Ga. 
Homer Whelchel, Secretary, Central Franklin Process Co., Chattanooga, Tenn 
Frank F. Myers, Vice-Chairman; Marvin W. Moore, Treasurer 


Midwest Section 


Virgil T. Hartquist, Chairman, Wayne Knitting Mills, Fort Wayne, Ind 
Louis Hoehn, Jr., Secretary, Nyanza Color & Chemical Co., 
549 West Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 
George E. Osha, Vice-Chairman; Alfred J. Olson, Treasurer 


South-Eastern Section 
John P. Harrison, Chairman, Dundee Mills, Inc., Griffin, Ga 


Lee L. Baker, Secretary, Tesco Chemical Co., Atlanta, Ca. 
O. G. Edwards, Vice-Chairman; George L. Dozier, Treasurer 


Lowell Textile Institute Student Chapter 


Carmelo R. Puliafico, Chairman; Paul J. Martin, Secretary 


North Carolina State College Student Chapter 


William R. Ivey, Jr., Chairman; James F. McAlister, Secretary 


Philadelphia Textile Institute Student Chapter 


F. J. Lorent, Chairman; S$. M. Suchecki, Secretary 


New Bedford Textile School Student Chapter 


Helen E. Brooks - Charles T. Allen, Jr., Secretary 


Cha rman 


Members should notify the Secretary immediately of all address changes. 
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REPORT OF NOMINATING COMMITTEE 

HE Councilors representing Sections, in their capacity 

as Nominating Committee, have directed the Secre- 
tary to report the following nominations for the election 
of 1943: 

For President, William D Appel 

For Vice-President, Hugh Christison 

For Vice-President, Charles A. Seibert 


Under the Constitution, additional nominations, each 
signed by at least twenty-five Senior members, filed with 
the Secretary not later than October eighth, will be given 
equal standing on the ballot. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Harotp C. CuHapin, Secretary. 


— 
CORRECTION 
Price of Test Cloth 


In the “Report of Committee on Fastness to Dry Clean- 
ing” which was published in the issue of August 16th, 
there appears on page P364, under the heading “Reference 
Details,” first paragraph, last sentence, the statement “This 
type of cloth may be obtained from the American Woolen 
Company, Andover, Mass. (style DD-8370: price, Janu- 
ary, 1939, $2.37%4 per yard, 60 inch width).” The latter 
part of this sentence should read: “price, May, 1943, 
$2.8714 per yard, 60 inch width.” 





e CALENDAR e 
OF COMING EVENTS 


© 


Meeting. Southeastern Section, Atlanta Athletic Club, 
Atlanta, Ga., September 18, 1943. 


Meeting, Rhode Island Section, Providence Engineering 

Society, September 24, 1943. Speakers: C. M. Marberg 

and E. F. Fullam, Interchemical Corp., “The Electron 

Microscope in Pigment Research,” illustrated by slides 
and a sound film. 


Intersectional Contest, in conjunction with New York 
Section Meeting, Downtown Athletic Club, New York 
City, October 22, 1943. 


Council Meeting, New York City, October 22, 1943 


© 
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INTERSECTIONAL CONTEST PAPER, 
NEW YORK SECTION 
HE NEW YORK SECTION is actively engaged in 
the preparation of the paper it will present at the 
Intersectional Contest to be held at the Downtown Athletic 
Club, New York City, on October 22nd. The Contest 
Paper Committee is working under the direction and super- 
vision of Emmett Driscoll of the Sayles Finishing Plants, 


i 





Emmett Driscoll 


is vice-chairman of the New 


Mr. Driscoll York 


Section, was chairman of the technical program committee 


Inc. 


last season and served as a member of the Contest Paper »® 
Committee for the last two seasons. The personnel of the 
committee follows: 
C. W. Patton, Chairman, 
Plastics Division, Carbide and Carbon Chemicals 
Corp. 
Dr. Hugh H. Mosher, 
Onyx Oil & Chemical Co. 
Kenneth L. Dorman, 
Aridye Corp. 
Dr. H. D. W. Smith, 
A. M. Tenney Associates. 
Olen F. Marks, 
American Enka Corp. 
Alden D. Nute, 
American Cyanamid Co. 
Lt. Comdr. Walter F. Prien, » 
Supply Corps, U. S. Navy, 
Naval Clothing Dept., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
John H. Carey, 
Wellington Sears Co. 
Werner von Bergen, 
Forstmann Woolen Co. 
Dr. Dorman McBurney, 
Fabrikoid Division, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
William S. Woodson, Jr. 
Manhattan Shirt Co. 
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LET’S MAKE IT A PERSONAL FIGHT! 


HIS month will witness an event heavy with signifi- 
cance. In many ways it will transcend, because it will 
determine, political and military events on both home and 
battle fronts. It is likely to have a profound influence upon 
the length of the war—involving the sacrifice of men, prop- 
erty and perhaps the state of our future form of govern- 
ment. 

This month the Government requests from its individual 
citizens the voluntary investment of $15,000,000,000, the 
largest financing program in the world’s history. 

The response will spell out answers to questions in the 
minds of our own people, in those of our Allies, and, more 
important, in those of our enemies. 

Dollars in this case speak louder than lips, than parades, 
than resolutions, than Acts of Congress. Earnest money 
is a time-honored phrase among all peoples. It is a pledge; 
it is a token of determination. It comes from our sweaty 
labor of today, or from the result of our labor of yesterday. 
A voluntary out-pouring of dollars will drive down the 
morale of Jap and Hun more quickly and definitely than 
the drafting of a million sons and fathers. 

We Americans boast of our freedoms. We exhort other 
unhappy peoples to note and take hope. We set up our 
freedoms of choice, our voluntary methods against the dis- 
ciplines and compulsion of dictatorial regimes. 

Today we face an obligation, an obligation to pay. We 
cannot endure as an insolvent republic. That way dicta- 
torship lies. Liberal goverments are wrecked on the shoals 
of loose fiscal policy. 

If we do not meet voluntarily this war obligation, what 
then? 

The alternative? Forced loans and forced labor. If 
voluntary financing fails, make no mistake, compulsory 
financing will follow quickly. But the fear of forced buying 
and even capital levies is to put the case upon a gross 
material basis. The fear should be in the loss of that 
freedom of choice which we are defending and which we 
promise to our vanquished foes. 

Upon the business man of a thousand communities will 
fall the brunt of the task. Contrary to the demagogues and 
wise-crackers, he is the man a community looks to for 
counsel and example in matters financial. His reasonings, 
we are led to believe, when he invests his money, are based 
upon wisdom and not emotions. 
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His example as a bond-buyer will mean much. 

The business man is an organizer. He knows how to 
assay and reach markets. He then knows how to present 
his wares attractively and honestly—thus convincingly. 
He knows how to reach customers efficiently and econom- 
ically of time. He knows how to build men and women into 
a team, to see the job as a whole, to delegate duties and 
responsibilities, to direct and, in all, to encourage. 

His experience in helping to organize for this effort will 
mean much to his community, and the nation. 

Great news, indeed, if the announcement should come 
around October 1, that Tokyo had been successfully 
bombed, that Italy was training her guns on Germany, 
that Allied soldiers were marching against Berlin from 
the mainland. But the best substitute for such a morale- 
building event for us, and most destructive of enemy 
morale, will be the announcement that the hearts and will 
and sinews of the American people are in this war to the 
finish. 

A September war bond proudly pocketed by 40,000,000 
Americans will chill the zeal of the war lords of Japan 
and Germany. And it will create a fighting spirit at home, 
a determination to win completely and quickly, that will 
carry us surging forward in our resolve to build, post war, 
a better world in the tradition of free America.—Merle 
Thorpe in Nation’s Business. 


_— 2 


THE QUESTION OF SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 


ANY scientific meetings during the past year were 
canceled at the request of the Office of Defense 
Transportation because of the great congestion of traffic on 
the railroads. Since the time for making preparations for 
scientific meetings next autumn and winter has arrived, 
officers of scientific societies are anxiously raising questions 
regarding the possibility of holding them this year. 
Under date of July 15, Joseph B. Eastman, Director of 
the Office of Defense Transportation, issued a release on 
the holding of scientific meetings during the remainder of 
the war period. In this release appear the following para- 
graphs of special interest to officers of scientific societies: 
“The present huge volume of passenger traffic is taxing 
the capacity of the railroads and bus lines. Equipment to 
handle additional traffic cannot be obtained. The volume 
of military travel, moreover, is rising and will continue to 
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rise. More than one-half of all Pullman sleeping cars, 
about one-third of all railroad day coaches, are now needed 
all the time to handle organized troop movements in special 
trains and special cars. The number of cars needed for 
troop movements is increasing. Facilities for accommo- 
dating civilian rail travel are decreasing. 

“The Office of Defense Transportation has consistently 
discouraged travel-stimulating events and all unnecessary 
civilian travel. With essential travel demands increasing, 
and with an outlook for continued increases in future 
months, our responsibilities permit no other policy. Maxi- 
mum conservation of passenger travel facilities for the 
duration of the war is necessary to enable the railroads 
and bus lines to discharge their military and essential busi- 
ness travel responsibilities. . . . 

“T know that provisions of the constitutions or by-laws 
of some organizations stipulate the holding of annual con- 
ventions, and that cancellation of the meetings may raise 
complications with regard to the tenure of officers and 
other matters. However, this is wartime. The emergency 
calls for emergency procedure. The action of many organi- 
zations in cancelling conventions required by a literal 
reading of their governing rules indicates that such ob- 
stacles to compliance with the ODT request for cancella- 
tion can be surmounted where there is full appreciation of 
the pressing nature of the emergency and a real desire to 
cooperate. 

“The fact that one organization or another has adhered 
to its convention plans does not give other organizations 
a valid reason for thinking they should do likewise. Each 
organization must make its own independent decision. The 
Office of Defense Transportation cannot pass upon the 
essentiality of any proposed meeting. It can only empha- 
size the serious burdens which convention and group- 
meeting travel imposes on transportation and request 
voluntary action by those who have it in their power to 
eliminate such travel.” 

[In substantiation of Mr. Eastman’s statement about thie 
continued congestion of passenger traffic on the railroads 
of the United States, the operating statistics for June of 
this year, as reported in the daily papers, shows that the 
passenger revenues were considerably higher than they 
were in June, 1942. Since it has been impossible, during 
the war period, to produce a large number of new railroad 
locomotives or passenger coaches, the burdens of passenger 
traffic on the railroads have been increasing and are not 
likely to decrease until the war passes into an entirely dif- 
ferent stage.—Bulletin of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. 


oe * * 


In keeping with the spirit as well as the letter of this 
request, the American Association of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists not only will not hold its annual convention this 
year, but cancelled the convention which was scheduled 
to be held in October of 1942. It is to be regretted that the 
technical program which was planned for that convention 
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could not be held, because it was to have been devoted 
entirely to the technical aspects of the nation’s war effor 
insofar as the textile industry is concerned. However, jp 
view of transportation difficulties and in response to the 
suggestion of Mr. Eastman in 1942, the council of the 
A.A.T.C.C. voted to cancel that meeting. 

The Association has been fortunate in having an aler 
council and a progressive research committee which haye 
continued to meet and plan the activities of the parent 
body. Sections have continued to hold meetings in their 
local vicinities and the holding of the Intersectional Cop- 
test, before a section meeting, has also served to partially 
substitute for the annual convention. All of these activities 
have been reported and will continue to be reported in the 
Proceedings so that each member may keep himself jn- 
formed of the accomplishments of the Association as a 
whole. 

It is to be hoped that the day is not too far distant 
when a combined victory celebration and annual convention 
of the A.A.T.C.C. may be held. 


a a ee 
HOW TO MEASURE FOR A GASKET 
W. F. Scuapnorst, M.E. 


ered to the common belief, it is not necessary 
to take a flange apart in order to measure for a gasket. 
Measurements may be accurately made from the outside 
By means of 
a pair of calipers take the distance from the inside of one 
bolt to the inside of the bolt diametrically opposite. This 
gives the exact outside diameter of the gasket. 


as indicated by the accompanying sketch. 


INsIOE 
DIAM. 


= 


OUTSIDE 
IAM, 





For the inside diameter, either measure the inside diam- 
eter of the pipe, as shown, or consult a handbook giving the 
inside and outside diameters of standard pipe. The table 
will give the exact inside diameter. The inside diameter 
of the gasket should be the same as the inside diameter 
of the pipe so that no water or gas pockets will be formed. 

The above method is better and quicker than the one 
usually recommended, namely, to measure from center to 
center of the bolts and then subtract the diameter of the 
bolt. 
lowed. 

When ordering a gasket it is usually best to give the 
“exact” dimensions, particularly the exact distance between 
bolts, so that the manufacturer can furnish a gasket of the 
correct size. He will probably deduct 1-32 or 1-16 of an 
inch. It is better to leave the deduction to the manufac- 
turer than to do it oneself. 


No error can be made if the above method is fol- 
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TRADE NOTES e 


OBITUARY 


CLARENCE J. HUFF 
~LARENCE J. HUFF, Vice President 
in Charge of Sales of Procter & Gam- 





ble, Cincinnati, Ohio since 1938, died very 
suddenly at his summer home at Hampton, 
New Hampshire, August 17. His death 
closed a career of 53 years with the Com- 


pany. 





Clarence J. Huff 


In 1890, Mr. Huft Procter & 
Gamble as an office boy and clerk in the 
Boston Sales Office. In 1896, he became 
a retail salesman, travelling throughout 
New England. He later New 
York as a Jobbing Salesman and came to 
Cincinnati in 1912 as Manager of the Cen- 


joined 


went to 


tral Sales Division. In 1927, he was named 
Manager of the Case Goods Sales Depart- 
ment, in 1932, General Sales Manager and 
later, Vice President in Charge of Sales. 


CARL H. HAZARD 

(CARL H. HAZARD, President of the ad 
vertising agency bearing his name, died 

at his New York City residence at 52 West 
33rd Street, on 23rd 


illness of year. 


after an 
Born in 
Stamford, Conn., he was 49 years old. 


August 
more than a 

Mr. Hazard was widely known in the 
chemical and industrial advertising fields 
for more than 22 years. His entire busi- 
hess career had been in sales and advertis- 
ing activities. While in his early twenties, 
Mr. Hazard was Sales and Advertising 
Manager of the American Synthetic Color 
Company, later joining the H. A. Metz 
Laboratories, Inc. as Adv ertising Manager, 
in which capacity he served until he joined 
the U. S. Army Chemical Warfare Service 
during the first World War. It was im- 
mediately after the war, in 1920, when Mr. 
Hazard founded the Hazard Advertising 
Corporation, New York, drawing upon his 
background of sales and advertising ex- 
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NEW 


perience to establish a nucleus of accounts 
on which he built his advertising agency. 
Mr. Hazard was a member of the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society and the Chemists’ 
Club. 
il ae ieteeticeeetaiatienee a 


@ SAFETY OF WAR WORKERS 

World War II is a lot safer than World 
War I for the American war worker, ac- 
cording to the 1943 edition of “Accident 
the statistical yearbook of the Na- 
tional Safety Council. 


Facts,” 


Deaths per 100,000 workers in the cur- 
rent war are one to one and a half times 
less than fatalities to war workers in 
1917-18, the Council said. Council 
also pointed out that the increase from 
1941 to 1942 was much less than tue rise 
in deaths from 1917 to 1918. 


The 


Railroad workers are twice as safe to- 
day as were their predecessors in the last 
war, and injuries to these workers are 
only a third as great as a quarter of a 
century ago. 

Agriculture took the heaviest toll last 
year among war workers, with 4,400 deaths. 
Trades and service were next with 3,500, 
followed in order by construction 3,100, 
3,100, 
utilities, 2,500 and mining, quarrying, oil 
and gas wells, 1,900 deaths. 

Occupational fatalities decreased by 200 
first 


manufacturing transportation and 


in the four montns of the present 
year, as compared with the same period in 


1942. 


@ HIGH-DENSITY COTTON BALES 
rhe origin, stocks, and distribution of 


American high-density cotton bales, the 
feasibility of using such cotton in Amer- 
ican mills, and the effects of high-density 
compression on spinning quality are among 
the subjects discussed in a special report 
entitled “High-Density Cotton in Amer- 
ican Mills,” just distributed to its members 
by Textile Research Institute, Inc. The 


subject is of present concern to cotton 
ginners, compression, and transportation in- 
terests, as well as manufacturers. 

In the preparation of this report the ex- 
perience of manufacturers was drawn up- 
on to show the nature, extent, and possible 
difficulties in- 


solution of the technical 


volved. Prior to the war most American 
mills had had no experience in handling 
high-density cotton, and questions similar 
to the following have been and are being 
asked: Can high-density cotton be proc- 
essed on equipment previously used for low- 
What modifi- 
cations in handling methods or in machine 


or standard-density cotton? 


adjustments need to be made to accommo- 


PRODUCTS 


What is the 
set-up for running high- 


date high-density cotton? 
ideal machinery 
Does compression to higi- 
cotton ad- 
The answers to these and other 


density cotton? 
density affect the quality of 
versely? 
questions will be found in this report. In- 
quiries concerning the availability of the 
report should be addressed to the Textile 
Research Institute, Inc., 10 East 40 Street, 
New York, 16, N. Y. 


@ 1944 SPRING WOOLEN AND RAYON 
COLORS 

The 1944 Spring Woolen and Rayon 

Collections, just confidential 

swatch form by The Textile Color Card 


issued in 


Association to its members, have been cre- 
ated with the double purpose of saving dye- 
stuffs and at the same time providing the 
fashion industries with stimulating new 
colors. 

Adhering to the Association’s established 
wartime ruling, all colors in these collec- 
tions have been passed upon by its Dyestuff 
Advisory Committee. In firm support of 
the government’s conservation program, it 
was explained by Margaret Hayden Rorke, 
managing director, there is a very definite 
lightening of all tones in both collections 
and a reduction in the number of colors 
nas likewise been effected by incorporating 
in the rayon group twelve prototypes of 
the woolen shades under the same names. 


@ LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

Mark Upson, Manager of the Eastern 
Procter & Gamble, has 
been granted leave of absence from the 


Sales Division of 
Company. He has been named Director 
of the Transportation Division of the War 
Food 
clude co-ordination of transportation for 


Administration. His work will in- 


all War Food Administration agencies. 


@ BUYS DOPP KETTLE RIGHTS 

The entire line of DOPP Kettles, for- 
merly built by the Sowers Manufacturing 
Company, have been acquired by the Buf- 
falo Foundry & Machine Co., Buffalo, N. 
The 
engineering, manufacturing and sales per- 


Y., who will continue production. 


sonnel have been retained. 

DOPP Kettles, in their 40 years of ac- 
tive service to the Process Industries, have 
been extensively used for heating, cooling 
and mixing. The include 
Seamless Jacketed and Single Shell Ket- 
tles, Mixers, Soap Crutchers, Vacuum and 
Exclusive DOPP fea- 
tures are said to be one-piece body con- 


various types 


Pressure apparatus. 


struction and scraping agitators, designed 
to speed production througn improved heat 
transfer. 








The Buffalo Foundry & Machine Co. who 
are widely kown throughout the Chem- 
ical, Process and Food Industries as de- 
signers and builders of Buflovak Dryers, 
Evaporators and Plant equip- 
ment, will continue to manufacture their 
former processing kettles. In adding the 
DOPP equipment, a complete line of stand- 
ard type Kettles are now available, with 
various agitators and 
drives for practically every application. 


Chemical 


combinations of 


@ NEW PADDER-MANGLE 

The Textile Machinery Division of the 
Rodney Hunt Machine Company, Orange, 
Mass., has recently brought out a new 
Padder-Mangle which they state has sev- 
eral unique features not heretofore avail- 
able in this type of machine. 

The new Rodney Hunt Padder-Mangle 
is an extra heavy duty pneumatically con- 
trolled unit which provides operating pres- 
sures from 0 to 30,000 pounds. 

A unique feature of the machine is the 
arrangement of the rolls at an angle rather 
than having the top roll directly over the 
bottom roll. This feature, according to 
Rodney Hunt, insures a greater uniformity 
of padding and dyeing, eliminating the 
deeper shades on the selvage which is a 
frequent source of trouble on ordinary ma- 
chines. 

Another exclusive Rodney Hunt fea- 
ture is applying the pneumatically con- 
trolled pressure to the bottom roll rather 
than the top. By making the bottom roll 
removable it allows this roll to drop out 
of contact with the fabric by gravity when 
in operation and thus eliminates the need 
for continuous air pressure in order to 
keep the rolls out of contact. 


@ APPOINTED LICENSEES 

The American Viscose Corporation an- 
nounces the appointment of six additional 
companies as finisher licensees under the 
“Crown” Tested Plan. The companies are 
All Tex Finishing Co., Inc., New York, 
N. Y.; Beacon Piece Dyeing & Finishing 
Co., Beacon, N. Y.; Bradford Dyeing As- 
sociation (U.S.A.), Westerly, R. I.; Cap- 
itol Piece Dye Works, Inc., Garnerville, 
N. Y.; North Carolina Fabrics Corpora- 
tion, Salisbury, N. C.; and Pleasant Val- 
ley Finishing Co., Inc., Pleasant Val- 
ley, N. Y. Each of these companies is 
fully qualified to dye and finish rayon fab- 
rics in accordance with the high standards 
established under the “Crown” Tested Plan. 


@ ASBESTOS FABRICS PRODUCTION 

United States Rubber Company will in- 
crease by 50 per cent its capacity for the 
production of asbestos fabrics used prin- 
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cipally in war products, it was announced 
recently by Herbert E. Smith, president. 

The material is used in the manufacture 
of fire-fighting suits for the Army and 
Navy Air Forces, air ducts for both the 
heating and de-icing of bombers and fighter 
planes, tape for naval cable 
and electrical apparatus, and other prod- 
ucts vital to the war effort. 

“Our company has developed a 
method of spinning asbestos fibers into fine 
yarns,” Mr. Smith said. “Fabrics made 
from these yarns, known as Asbeston, are 
extremely lightweight. For example, fire- 
fighting suits made of it weigh only one- 
half as much as suits of conventional as- 
bestos fabrics. These suits, which are 
standard equipment aboard aircraft car- 
and at Army air bases, facilitate the 
fire. 


material 


insulating 


new 


riers, 
fighting of 
Likewise, the 
makes it ideal for use in air ducts and 
other equipment on planes, and it replaces 
critical metals.” 


fires and rescues from 


lightness of the 


Mr. Smith said the company would in- 
crease its production 50 per cent by ex- 
panding the asbestos facilities of the Stark 
Mills, operated by the company’s textile 
division in Hogansville, Ga. 

Many new and unusual applications for 
this new type of asbestos textile are an- 
ticipated by the company in the postwar 
market. 


@ APPOINTED ASST. GENERAL 


MANAGER 
The Calco Chemical Division, American 
Cyanamid Company, announces the ap- 


pointment of Sidney C. Moody as Assis- 
tant General Manager in charge of all de- 
partments of the Division. 





Sidney C. Moody 


Mr. Moody joined the Calco organiza- 
tionin 1919. 
a Department Sales Manager where ‘iis 
activities have covered all phases of the 
business of manufacturing and selling or- 
ganic chemicals and dyestuffs. 

He was born in 


For many years he has been 


Evanston, Illinois on 













November 13, 1895. His education includes 
an A.B. from Williams where he graduated 
in 1917. From 1918 to 1919 he was a See. 
ond Lieutenant in the Field Artillery of 
the U. S. Army. He was married to Frapn- 
ces T. Glenn of Montclair, New Jersey on 
May 7, 1924. They have two children, 
Mary Aileen and Sidney, Jr. 


@ MANAGER, DEVELOPMENT AND Rt. 
SEARCH DIVISION 

Appointment of T. H. Wickenden as 
Manager of the Development and Research 
Division of the International Nickel Com- 
pany and H. J. French as Assistant Mana- 
ger is announced by Robert C. Stanley, 
President of the Company. 

Mr. Wickenden, who has been Assistan: 
Manager of the Division since 1931, su 
ceeds the late Albion James Wadham: 
He is well known in engineering circles 
in the automotive industry, having been 
in charge of engineering at Studebaker 
Corporation’s South Bend plant from 1913 
to 1920. Mr. Wickenden joined Interna- 
tional Nickel in 1922 when he was placed 
in charge of developments in the automo- 
bile field for the Development and Re- 
search Department at New York. Numer- 
ous inventions connected with the use of 
nickel in cast iron are credited to him and 
his papers and engineering data sheets on 
the use of nickel in steel and cast iron 
have been widely published in trade 
journals. 


@ NEW STAFF ADDITIONS 

Chemical Developments Corporation, 
Dayton, Ohio, has announced the following 
recent additions to its technical staff: 
Melvin A. Crosby, chief engineer; Gordon 
M. Williams, John R. Fisher, Jr., and 
Elizabeth D. Strickland, research chem- 
ists; and Dr. Lena Ranis Ziegler, patent 
chemist. 


@ NEW A.A.P. OFFICE 
American Aniline Products, Inc. has 
opened a new office at 1019 South Grand 


Ave., Los Angeles, California. 


@ PRODUCTION ORGANIZATION 
DIVIDED 

To achieve greater efficiency and kk 
cause of continued expansion and diver- 
sification of output, the production or 
ganization of the American Viscose 
Corporation has been separated into two 
divisions, one to handle viscose rayon 
and the other to have charge of acetate 


rayon and “Vinyon”, it was announced 
recently. 
George M. Allen, formerly in charge 


of all production, will be head of the Vis. 
while Henry H. Bitles, 


cose Division, 
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previously the 
technical director, will be in charge of 


corporation’s 


the Acetate-“Vinyon” Division. 
change is to a 
of the continued expansion of the 


This large extent a 


result 
company’s activities, which has made the 
supervision of both viscose and acetate 
to be 
efficiency by a 


production too complex 


maximum 


rayon 
iandled 


single division. 


with 


@ NAVY’S NEW UNIFORM COLOR 

\t the special request of the Navy 
Department, The Textile Color Card 
Association has just issued for distribution 
to industrial channels, the official standard 
ior United States Navy Grey, which the 
Navy has recently adopted and which is 
to be used for Commissioned, Warrant, 
and Chief Petty Officers summer working 
uniforms and enlisted men’s grey undress 
jumpers, grey trousers and peaked caps. 

The standard specification for this new 
grey, as approved and accepted by the 
United States Navy, is portrayed on a 
small card in the actual fabric used by 
the Navy for the aforementioned spe- 
cific purposes. This grey replaces the khaki 
solor formerly worn by the Commissioned, 
Warrant, and Chief Petty Officers for 
summer working uniforms and likewise 
replaces the long-established white used 
for enlisted men. 

The card showing this new Navy Stand- 
ard Grey, can be procured from The 
Textile Color Card Association, at 200 
Madison Avenue, New York. 


@ PRESIDENTIAL DINNER, S.C.1. 


Foster D. Snell, Chairman of the Ameri- 
can Section of the Society of Chemical 
Industry, announces the following com- 
mittees for the Presidential Dinner to be 
held on October 22nd at the Waldorf-As. 
toria for Wallace P. Cohoe, newly elected 
President of the S. C. I., an organization 
of international scope. 

The Honorary Dinner Committee con- 
sisting of Marston T. Bogert, Thomas 
Midgley, Charles L. Parsons and Maxi- 
millian Toch will have James Bryant Co- 
nant, President of Harvard University, as 
Chairman. 

On the Publicity Committee with Wal- 
ter Murphy, Editor of Industrial and 
Engineering Chemistry as Chairman, D. 
D. Berolzheimer, F. J. Curtis, Gustav 
Egloff, S. D. Kirkpatrick, J. L. K. Snyder, 
R. L. Taylor and E. C. Williams will serve. 

Walter S. Landis, Vice President of 
\merican Cyanimid Company heads the 
Speakers Committee assisted by Lawrence 
W. Bass, W. A. Gibbons, H. D. Smith, 
G. M. A. Stine and A. J. Weith. 
Walter J. Baeza is Chairman of the 
Dinner Committee which consists of E. R. 
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\llen, Robert Calvert, Ralph Evans, Ro- 
bert Heggie, J. W. H. Randall and W. D. 
Turner. 

The Ways and Means Committee with 
S. D. Kirkpatrick, Editor of Chemical 
and Metallurgical Engineering, as Chair- 
man is supported by G. DuBois, J. V. N. 
Dorr, C. R. Downs, W. W. Duecker, C. 
N. Frey, R. E. Gage, R. E. Gruber, D. 
B. Mason, J. G. Vail, L. W. Waters, 
W. B. Weigand, L. T. Work. 

Dinner reservations will be handled by 
J. W. H. Randall, 50 East 41st St., New 
York 


@ COMMITTEE ON ECONOMIC 
RESEARCH 


appointment of West, 
president of the Esmond Mills, as chair- 
Committee on Economic Re- 


The Robert R. 
man of its 
selection of the members 
committee announced 
Institute, Inc. 
of the committee will 
recommend to the In- 
stitute important projects in economic re- 
search and to supervise their production. 


searcn, and the 


of that have been 
by the 
The 


continue to be to 


Textile Research 


chief function 





Robert R. West 


In discussing the work of the committee, 
Mr. West said, “The amount of economic 
research to be done in industry is well 
appreciated. It is hoped tnat this committee 
will be useful in bringing this subject into 
and successful in 
studies to be 


focus arranging for 


significant made.” 

In its ten-year history, the Committee on 
Economic Research of the Institute has 
won considerable recognition for its ac- 
tivities, particularly for recommending and 
guiding the preparation and publication of 


two notable reports which were financed 
by the Textile Foundation: 

1. “Vertical Integration in the Textile 
Industries”, Industrial Research Depart- 


School of Finance and 
University of Pennsylvania, 


ment of Wharton 
Commerce, 


1938. 
2. “Inventory Policies in the Textile 
Industries”. Seven monographs.  Indus- 


trial Research Department of the Wharton 





School of Finance and Commerce, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, 1941. 

In addition to Mr. West the members 
oi the Committee F. W. Binzen, 
merchandise manager, J. C. Penney Co., 
Inc.; Miss Irene L. Blunt, executive sec- 
retary, National Federation of Textiles; 
Flint Garrison, publisher of Garrison’s 
Magazine, and former president of the 
Wholesale Dry Goods Institute; A. Ford 
Hinrichs, Acting Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor; L. 
A. Hird, Treasurer, Samuel Hird & Sons; 
Luther H. Hodges, vice-president, Mar- 
shall Field and Company, Stanley B. Hunt, 
editor, Rayon Organon and president of 
Textile Economics Bureau, Inc.; Lt.-Col- 
onel Stephen J. Kennedy, in charge of the 
Textile Branch, Research and Development 
Division, Quartermaster Corps, U. S. A.; 
H. E. Michl, economist, Cotton-Textile 
Institute; and Douglas G. Woolf, editor, 
Textile World. 

Referring to Mr. West’s acceptance of 
the chairmanship, F. S. Blanchard, Insti- 
tute president, said, “The Institute is most 
fortunate in securing Mr. West as head 
of this committee. Not only is he one of 
our leading mill executives; he was for 
several years Director of the Bureau of 
Industrial Research at the University of 
Virginia. Mr. West has long been an 
exponent of economic research within the 
industry. He and his committee are in a 
position to guide the Institute toward the 
most effective use of a form of research 
certain to become increasingly vital to the 
welfare of the textile industry.” 


are: 


A graduate of Harvard in the Class of 
1915, Mr. West started as an apprentice 
in the textile industry the next year. He 
has been associated with the Lawton Mills, 
the Roxbury Carpet Co., the Lancaster 
Mills, and, from 1930 to 1940, with the 
Riverside and Dan River Cotton Mills 
In 1940 he was appointed director of the 
3ureau of Industrial Research at the 
University of Virginia. In December 
1942 he became president of the Esmond 
Mills, Inc. 


@ CONVERTER LICENSEES 

The American Viscose Corporation an- 
nounces the appointment of William T. 
Knott Co., Inc., and Albert H. Vandam 
Co., Inc., both of New York, N. Y., as 
converter licensees under the “Crown” 
Tested Plan. These companies are mer- 
chandizing fabrics that are approved to 
green (washable) “Crown” 
label. This label means 
that the fabrics are washable in a washing 
machine at commercial 
laundry. fabrics that 
can carry the green label include launder. 
ability at 160°F., 40 hours Fadeometer 


carry the 
Tested tag or 


home or in a 
Requirements for 


light fastness, and high resistance to both 












4il 





acid and alkaline perspiration. Dimen- 
sional restorability, or resistance to 
shrinkage or stretching, can not exceed 
2 per cent. 


@ NEW HERCULES DIVISION 
Hercules Company has an- 
nounced the establishment of a Sales Re- 


Powder 


search Division to investigate new markets 
for Hercules chemical products and to 
study the needs of industries served by 
the chemical company. 

Dr. John H. in charge 
of the new division, P. W. Meyeringh, 
Hercules vice-president, said. He ex- 
plained that the new division has resulted 


Long will be 


from Hercules’ sales expansion in recent 
years into dozens of new industrial fields. 

Dr. Long, a graduate of Johns Hopkins 
University, has been with Hercules for 
ten years, specializing on various techni- 
cal problems involved in marketing Her- 
cules products. 


@ VINYON FILTER CLOTHS 


Acid-resistant filter cloths made of 
“Vinyon”, the vinyl resin yarn manufac- 
tured by the American Viscose Corpora- 
tion, are said to be proving of value in 
the production of many vital war materials 
such as high-octane gasoline, synthetic 
rubber, explosives and dyestuffs. The 
Government is currently the largest single 
user, but industrial concerns 
being supplied. 

A number of production economies are 
made a result of Vinyon’s 
high resistance to acids and alkalies. It 
is stated that Vinyon cloths usually give 
a longer period of continuous service 
and the continuity of production thus 
made possible, together with the labor 
savings resulting from fewer filter changes, 
offer definite advantages to the chemical, 
pharmaceutical, and dyestuffs manufactur- 
ing industries, as well as to many types of 
laboratories. Sulfuric, nitric and hydro- 
fluoric acids, aqua regia, caustic soda, 
potash, and many other equally destruc- 
tive substances can be successfully fil- 
tered on a continuous basis through Vin- 
yon fabrics. 

Vinyon filter cloths have been success- 
fully employed in dyestuff and dye inter- 
mediate production, in the manufacture 
of pigments and dry colors, and in the 
alkali manufacturing industry. Another 
important application for them is in the 
removal of solids from concentrated caus- 
tic solutions. 

An interesting type of industrial utili. 
zation for Vinyon filters is in electro- 
chemical processes, where they serve to 
keep plating solutions in condition. Anode 
bags of Vinyon cloth cover the anode and 


Prevent particles from entering the so- 
lution. 


are also 


possible as 


412 


In other branches of metallurgical 
manufacture, and in the refining of metals 
where acid solutions are reclaimed and 
filtered, the synthetic fabric filter is also 
getting work to do. It is likewise em- 
ployed in meeting the lime sludge prob- 
lem in paper and pulp plants, and in 
filtering bleach liquors in that industry. 
For certain applications in the manufac. 
ture of materials, where clay 
must be filtered, the Vinyon fabrics are 
now said to offer a number of advantages. 


ceramic 


@ HOSIERY SALVAGE TO CEASE 

One of the first wartime salvage drives 
to reach its final goal will be completed 
September 30, when the collections of used 
silk and nylon stockings are to be dis- 
continued, the War Production Board an- 
nounced today. 

Though receipts of hosiery continue to 
be remarkably large, it has been decided 
to wind up the campaign because the 
proportion of silk and nylon to the total 
poundage collected is on a declining scale. 
This is due largely to the fact that little 
or no hosiery of silk or nylon has been 
manufactured for the past several months. 

In announcing the last date for re- 
ceiving hosiery from the public, Paul C. 
Cabot, Director of WPB’s Salvage Divi- 
sion, said: “The appeal has brought one 
of the greatest public responses thus far 
given to any Government-sponsored cam- 
paign of volunteer contributions to aid 
war production. 

“A total of over 46,000,000 pairs of 
stockings, weighing more than 2,300,000 
pounds, has already been collected and 
September collections are expected to 
swell the amount substantially.” 

Department and other retail stores will 
maintain their collection depots throughout 
this month. Remaining contributions 
should be brought in not later than Sep- 
tember 30, for no hosiery can be accepted 
after that date, WPB pointed out. 

Silk and nylon collected has been used 
in the manufacture of powder bags, para- 
chutes and other equipment. 


@ TWO DIRECTIVES WITHDRAWN 


Withdrawal of War Production 
Board directives, now that their purpose 
has been fulfilled, was announced by the 
Textile, Clothing & Leather Division. 

Both directives were issued on May 5. 


two 


One provided for an increase in the pro- 
duction of Army 
meet Quartermaster purchases for the 
last half of this year. Current procure- 
ments have been completed. 

The other 


convert certain 


herringbone twill to 


directive was designed to 
looms in bed sheeting 
mills to the production of Army raincoat 
sheeting. Quartermaster procurements of 


these items have been met for the time 
being. 

The Textile Division pointed out that 
the mills involved will again be obligated 
to make the herringbone twill and the 
raincoat sheeting if a need for additional 
amounts was added that if 
such a need develops, the Division hopes 
that the conversion will be on a voluntary 


rather than mandatory basis. 


arises. It 


@ GERMAN TEXTILE INTERESTS 

Big business interests in Nazi Germany, 
operating quietly behind the scenes 
the terror, have captured practically th 
entire textile industry of Europe, the 
Office of War Information has revealed 
in the latest of a series of reports show- 
ing how a small group of big bankers and 
industrialists in Germany have obtained 
monopoly control over the wealth, trade 
and industry of Europe. This monopoly 
is believed powerful enough to survive 
internal changes in the political leader- 
ship of Germany. 

Biggest profits from the Nazi pluto- 
crats’ looting and exploitation of the tex- 
tile business have gone to two German 
cellulose firms: Phrix A. G. and Zell- 
wolle Ring. 

Phrix has taken most of the Norwegian 
and Dutch “Cellwool” (synthetic fiber 
industry. Zellwolle has swallowed wp 
the Belgian and French textile industry. 


I. G. Farbenindustrie, the German dye 
trust, is also getting a big cut in the 
textile business, chiefly in southeastern 
Europe. 


All of these companies are typical Ger. 
man enterprises in that controlling inter- 
ests are shared by high Nazi party officials 
and old-line German industrialists wh 
supported Hitler in the early days of the 
Nazi party. 

Quisling enterprises in occupied Europe 
have facilitated the absorption of their 
nation’s wealth by the German monopol) 
and they too are getting some part of 
the profit. 

In Norway, A. S. Borregard “co-oper- 
ated” with Phrix to establish the first 
“cellwool” concern: the A. S. Norsk Cel- 
luldfabrik. In the Netherlands, the firm 
of Algemeene Kunstszijde Unie N. V. 
which controls most of the Dutch and 
part of the Spanish artificial fiber pro- 
duction, “co-operated” with Phrix. In 
Spain, Phrix holds 26 percent of the shares 
of the newly-founded Fabricascion Es- 
panola de Fibras Artificiales S. A. The 
Miranda factory, set up by this company, 
is due to start production in the fall of 
1943. 

Zellwolle Ring, which operates the most 
important textile companies in central and 
western Germany, has participated in es 
tablishing S. A. France Rayonne, founded 
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with a capital of 500 million francs. This 
company’s new factory at Roanne is said 
to produce 100 tons of synthetic fiber a 
day. In Belgium, Zellwolle Ring works 
closely with the Societe Belge de Fibranne, 
3 new subsidiary of the Union des Fabri- 
ques Belges de Textiles Artificiels S. A. 

(Fabelta). 

| G. Farben exercises its major influence 
in Slovakia through Dynamit Nobel. 

German synthetic fiber interests are now 
turning to Nazi satellite nations in south. 
east Europe as a potential field for “cell- 
wool!” production. Three big German 
companies—/. G. Farben, Phrix, and Bem- 
berg—- have founded a corporation in 
Berlin to investigate the possibilities of 
Rumania in this direction. In the sum- 
mer of 1942 a German corporation made 
4 deal with the Bulgarian corn monopoly 
for the use of German patents in the 
production of fibers. In Croatia, a new 
company, Albert Industrieund Handels- 
gesellschaft A. G., was founded to pro- 
duce synthetic fiber from domestic raw 
materials. Both German and Italian in- 
terests are exploiting the resources of 
this country; both have set up new fac- 
tories in Croatia for the production of 
artificial fiber. 

The penetration of German interests 
in the textile field follows the over-all 
pattern of Nazi economic conquest of 
Europe. In each segment of the European 
economy—in banking, in heavy industry, 
in trade, in electric power and light me- 
tals—Nazi interests predominate. Those 
interests bring profits and power to a 
small clique in Germany which exercises 
its monopolistic control over Germany’s 
European empire by a system of inter- 
locking directorates, cartelization and other 
legal methods as well as by outright con- 
fiscation of properties from individuals 
in the conquered nations. 

Data in this report were assembled by 
OWI analysts from reports and economic 
surveys of other government departments 
and from materials appearing in the Euro. 
pean press and radio. 


@ APPOINTED ASST. GEN. MANAGER 
Paul Mayfield, director of sales of the 
Naval Stores Department of Hercules 
Powder Company, has been appointed as- 
sistant general manager, A. E. Forster, 
department general manager, announced 
recently, 

Mr. Mayfield, who joined Hercules in 
1926 as a chemist, has served as naval 
stores director since 1939. 

Originally with the company’s Cellu- 
lose Products Department, he went around 
the world for Hercules in 1930, specific- 
ally investigating Hercules’ cellulose prod- 
ucts and naval stores possibilities in Aus. 
tralia and New Zealand. He was sub- 
sequently transferred to Chicago to super- 
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vise the sale of cellulose products, and in 
1934, he was appointed manager of the 
Chicago naval stores branch office. He 
returned to Wilmington in 1936, as as- 


sistant director of sales for the depart- 
ment. 
@ MEETING, BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 
T.R.I1. 


Submission of a progress report on 
plans for linking the activities of the 
Textile Research Institute, Inc., with one 
of the outstanding universities, and unani- 
mous approval of the broad framework 
for the future of the organization, as set 
forth in a detailed memorandum recently 
mailed to its nearly 400 members, fea- 
tured a meeting of the Institute’s Board 
of Directors held in New York on August 
26th. 

The action followed a meeting the 
previous day of the Institute’s Technical 
Committee, at which specific 
research plans were formulated. Several 
of the projects are important to the war 
effort, it was reported. 

The tie-up between textile research and 
higher education is still in the tentative 
stage, but marked progress toward effect- 
ing it was announced by Fessenden S. 
Blanchard, President of the Institute, who 
presided over the Board meeting. The 
technical session was directed by William 
D. Appel, chairman of the Technical Re- 


Research 


search Committee. 
“Textile firms in the 1940's, like the 
American patriots of the 1770’s, must 


hang together—or they are all too likely to 
hang separately” is the theme of the 
memorandum which was endorsed by the 
directors. 

This pamphlet, which is available to all 
textile men on request, is a preliminary 
step in connection with the announced 
program of raising a $2,000,000 fund at 
the rate of $300,000 a year for a five- 
year period, plus a capital sum of $500,000. 

The present position of the industry 
must be safeguarded, the pamphlet states, 
increasing competition must be offset and 


postwar expansion assured. To secure 
these the Institute has set out to accom- 
plish five goals: fundamental research 


in all the major fibers, both natural and 
synthetic; applied research in each of the 
major branches of the textile industry; 
economic research; service 
of timely and importance; and 
graduate training in cooperation with a 


information 
topical 


university. 

No longer can the textile industry re- 
main near the bottom of the list in re- 
search expenditure it is further pointed 
out, and still look forward with confidence 
to the A recent report of the 
National Research Council comparing 16 
major industries showed that textiles and 
their products were spending only 6 cents 


future. 





per $100 of value added as against an 
average for the group of 64 cents. 

Such an institute as is being developed 
will represent the mutual interests of all 
phases of the industry, it is said, rather 
than that of any one branch or section 
Thus, lines of demarcation among types 
of mills and fibers can be eliminated, vital 
consideration under present and prospective 
postwar conditions. 

The pamphlet other 
advantages of cooperative industry-wide 
research as follows: 

1. By uniting the 
of all companies of an industry one in- 


describes major 


research facilities 


dustry-wide agency can do a much more 


comprehensive job than can any one 
company. 
2. Long-range, fundamental research, 


seldom yields a quick profit, is 
a proper function of the central research 
agency; single companies are loathe to 
undertake such programs. The fact is 
that unless a central agency exists to 
undertake fundamental research, it is 
usually not done, and the industry suffers. 

3. A well-organized, highly-sponsored 
central agency, especially one affiliated 
with an outstanding university, will at- 
tract the best available scientific brains- 
to the benefit of the industry as a whole. 


which 


4. Such an agency will feed into the 
industry year a number of men 
highly trained in textile chemistry, physics 
and engineering. These men will do much 
to meet the industry’s need for the most 
competent technical and managerial brains. 


each 


5. Because a comprehensive, industry- 
wide research program, conducted by well- 
trained scientists of established reputa- 
tion, is so obviously “in the public interest”, 
it cannot fail to add to the industry’s 
prestige. 

6. Most important of all, the textile 
industry, through one central research 
agency, will represent a united front to 
the growing competition from other in- 
dustries. The competition which the tex- 
tile industry is certain to face after the war 
from the paper, chemical, and plastic fields 
is already increasingly evident. 

The present Board of Directors of the 
Textile Research Institute consists of W. 
D. Appel, Chief, Textile Section, Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards; John Ban- 
croft, Jr., President, Joseph Bancroft & 
Sons Co.; Arthur Besse, President, Na- 
tional Association of Wool Manufacturers ; 
Blanchard; F. Bonnet, Di- 
Standards Department, American 
Viscose Corporation; C. F. Broughton, 
President Wamsutta Mills; Fuller E: Cal- 
laway, Jr., President, Callaway Mills; H. 
M. Chase, Director of Research, Riverside 
& Dan River Cotton Mills, Inc.; Earl 
Constantine, President, National Associa- 
tion of Hosiery Manufacturers; Erb N. 


Fessenden S. 
rector, 
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Ditton, Director of Research, Gotham 
Silk Hosiery Co., Inc.; Alban Eavenson, 
Eavenson & Levering Co.; Russell T. 
Fisher, President, National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers; Ephraim Freed- 
man, Director, Bureau of Standards, R. 
H. Macy & Co., Inc.; H. Grandage, Vice- 
President, Clark Thread Co.; M. Earl 
Heard, Director of Research, West Point 


J. Huber, Development Engineer, Johnson 
& Johnson; J. Spencer Love, President 
Burlington Mills Corp.; W. M. McLaurine, 
Secretary, American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association; Louis A. Olney, Professor, 
Chemistry & Dyeing, Lowell Textile In- 
stitute; Edward T. Pickard, 
and Assistant Treasurer, Textile Founda- 
tion; D. H. Powers, Monsanto Chemical 
Co.; Robert E. Rose, Director, Technical 


Secretary 


Co., Inc.; Edward R. Schwarz, Professor 
Textile Technology, Massachusetts Inst. 
tute of Technology; Albert L. Scott, Presi. 
dent, Lockwood Greene Engineers, Ine- 
Harold DeWitt Smith, Treasurer, A, y 
Tenney Associates, Inc.; Charles 4 
Sweet, Vice President, Wellington, Sears 
& Co.; A. M. Tenney, President, A, y 
Tenney Associates Inc.; Albert C. Walker | 





Manufacturing Co.; Marland C. Hobbs, 


Vice President, Arlington Mills; Charles Laboratory, E. I. 


COPY THE MANUFACTURER’S BELT JOINT 


W. F. Scuapuorst, M.E. 


— making any belt joint it is usually a good plan 

first to examine carefully the joints already in the 
belt as made by its manufacturer. Then make your joint 
as nearly like the manufacturer’s joint as possible. By so 
doing you can be pretty sure that you will make as good 
a joint as can be made. This applies to all kinds of belts 
that are at all spliceable by mechanics. 

Then, when cutting the belt, the FIRST rule, and a 
very important one, is to cut the belt SQUARE—at abso- 
lute right angles with the outer edges. Always use a 
square, as indicated in the accompanying sketch. Do the 


cutting while the square is in position. Do not attempt 
_to do this most important job with the eye alone. Many 
valuable belts are ruined annually because this seemingly 
trivial point is ignored. Its importance can hardly be 
over-emphasized. Be sure that the operation is properly 
done. 


Every reader knows how easy it is to tear an ordinary 
sheet of writing paper with one’s hands by applying the 
force to one edge. But when force is distributed over the 
entire sheet human strength is seldom great enough to pull 
the sheet apart. The same applies to belts. Unless cut 
perfectly square, one edge of the belt will be under greater 
tension than other parts of the belt and the fasteners may 
pull out. Fabric belts are apt to split down the middle. 
The belt will also run from side to side on the pulleys and 
may run off frequently. All of this trouble is often due to 
the “trivial” fact that the belt was not cut square. 


This Year's 
WAR BONDS 
Are to WIN! 


duPont deNemours & 


Bell Telephone Laboratories ; and Douglas 
G. Woolf, Editor-in-Chief, Textile World, F 


®CLASSIFIEDEe 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


The rate for “Position Wanted” advertisements in this colum | 
is 2 cents a word—with a minimum of 50 cents per insertion, 
For all other types of advertisements—i.e., help wanted, machinery 
or supplies for sale—the rate is $6.25 per column inch or lew | 
per insertion. 


POSITION WANTED: As manager, assistant man- 
ager or technical advisor in moderate size finishing plant; 
familiar with all departmental angles as well as require- 
ments of trade. Fully familiar with quartermaster re- 
quirements. Complete references. Above draft age. Write 
Box No. 466, American Dyestuff Reporter, 440 Fourth 
Ave., New York, 16, N. Y. 


WANTED: Graduate Chemist with dyehouse experi- 
ence for development work in large dyehouse. Applicant J 
must not be engaged in war work and must have sanction 
of the local War Manpower Commission. Write Box 469, § 
American Dyestuff Reporter, 440 Fourth Ave., New York § 
4, &.. ¥. 


WANTED: Graduate Engineer to serve as assistant | 
engineer in large dyehouse. Work consists principally of 
maintenance of equipment. Several years’ experience in 
this line desirable. Permanent opening. Applicant must 
not be engaged in war work and must have sanction of the 
local War Manpower Commission. Write Box No. 470, 
American Dyestuff Reporter, 440 Fourth Ave., New § 
York 16, N. Y. | 


WANTED: WOMAN CHEMIST—WHO CAN § 
WRITE: Immediate opening for technically trained, prel- 
erably chemical and textile background, college graduate 
who can translate technical research reports into clear, cot- 
cise, helpful letters to salesmen and customers. Opportunity 
for advancement and responsibility in new department of 
well established company—New England location—salary 
open. Write stating qualifications, technical training and 
salary expected. Box No. 471, American Dyestuff Re J 
porter, 440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Se 

WANTED: Wool and cotton dyer by rug compailj: 
Experienced on yarn or piece goods. State experience ane 
salary desired. Write Box No. 472, American Dyestul! 
Reporter, 440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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IMPORTANT 
ADVANCES IN 


Water 
Repellent 


TREATMENT OF 


TEXTILES 


TAM Zirconium Acetate, TAM Sodium Zirconium Ace- 
tate and TAM Zirconium Oxychloride are becoming 
highly important additions in the water repellent treat- 
ment of all types of textiles. 


Results prove high repellence against hydrostatic 
and spray tests and good resistance to water 
washing. Tendering is practically eliminated 
and aging tests indicate prolonged 
water repellent life of your textiles. 


An interesting report describing 
six methods of treatment has 
been prepared. We will be 
glad to send it to inter- 
ested textile chemists. 


PRODUCTS 





THE STANDARD DE-SIZING AGENT 


for cottons, rayons and mixed goods 


WALLERSTEIN COMPANY, INC. 


180 MADISON.AVENUE, NEW YORK 











For your de-sizing problems — 
our technical men are at your 


. Write or ‘phone. 







FADE-OMETER 


for accelerated color fading 


@ Originated and made 
solely by Atlas. Used 
all over the world and 
accepted as the stand- 
ard color testing ma- 
chine by the textile in- 
dustry for over a quar- 
ter of a century. 

Specimens are rotated 
around the Atlas En- 
closed Violet Carbon 
Arc—the closest ap- 
proach to natural sun- 
light. Temperature 
automatically con- 
trolled. No loss of light 
intensity of are during 
life of machine. 


ATLAS-OMETERS 


FADE-OMETER 
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FLAMEPROOFING AGENTS 
WATERPROOFING AGENTS 
AND OTHER SPECIALTIES 1 OR 
THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


SN 


x ¢ 
Write for our Catalogue 
“Chemicals by Glyco”’ 


GLYCO PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 
26 Court St., Brocklyn 2, New York 





ee 


AQUAKAL No. 73, for quick wetting out of ducks for 


mineral or vat dyeing. Exce.lent for re-wetting for san- 
forizing, also for penetration of dyes or wetting of piece 
goods, skeins, package or raw stock. 


AQUAKAL No. 74, for pasting vat dyes. 
HYDROXY* WATER-SHIELD, to meet U. S. Govern- 


ment specifications, with or without approved mildew- 
proof. 


HYDROXY SIZES for filament or staple yarns, viscose, 


2cetate or Bemberg. 


HYDROXY TREATMENTS for acetate knitting yarns, 


in skein or by roller in trough. 


SULPHONATED OlLs— Finishes, boil-off and scouring 


oils. 


ui 
& 


t 


*(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 







MANUFACTURING CO. 
Manufacturing Chemists 
1410 NO. FRONT ST. PHILADELPHIA 22, PA. 
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-— Manufacturers of Dyestuffs and Chemical Specialties = 


We offer to the Textile and Allied Trades 
a full line of 


DYESTUFFS DYEWOODS 
CHEMICAL SPECIALTIES 


The experience gained through many years of manufacturing quality 
products, progressive research policies and the faith of our customers allow 
us to face the present emergencies with confidence. 

















As in the past, we are prepared to help you with any manufacturing 
problems you may have. We place our experience and our research facilities 
at your disposal. 





MAY WE SERVE YOU? 








COMMONWEALTH COLOR & CHEMICAL CO. 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS: Nevins, Butler and Baltic Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Philadelphia © Chicago °* Charlotte °* Gloversville ° Kansas City ° Montreal 
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VAN VLAANDEREN HEAVY DUTY PADDER. This improved machine is sturdily built, occupies minimum floor 
space and all equipment, including motor, is mounted on the machine. Constant pressure is maintained by a system of 


compound levers and variable weights. Ball bearing equipped. “V” Belt Drive. Stainless steel solution pan. Write for 
full information. 
VAN VLAANDEREN MACHINE CO., 370 Straight Street, Paterson, N. J. 


September 13, 1943 








FLAMEPROOFED FABRICS 
ARE ESSENTIAL 





| 
| 
| 


Ansul Technical Service is ready to assist 
you in your bleach antichlor problems. 
Write today for full information to 


Ansul Chemical Company 


Manufacturers of Liquid Sulphur Dioxide 
for 27 years. 


Marinette, Wis. 
EASTERN OFFICE e PAOLI, PA 


BEST QUALITY 


BEST SERVICE LOWEST COST 


Wherever workers are exposed to flame or sparks there 
is a constant threat of personal injury and property 
damage. That’s why our armed forces, many ordnarice 
plants and essential industries have adopted the safety 
measure of ‘‘flameproofing” workers’ protective gar- 
ments, gloves, safety curtains, etc. 










Flameproofing is an essential safety finish that should 
be used on many of your fabrics. 






Du Pont offers four different fire retardants. Of these, 
Fire Retardant ‘‘CM”’ provides protection against spread 
of flame and dangerous afterglow. It will not stiffen fab- 
rics or dust out on the surface. 

















CHEMICAL 
SPECIALTIES 


for the 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Fire Retardant “‘T”’ is recommended for flameproofing 
where slight stiffening and dusting out are not objection- 
able. Other Du Pont Fire Retardants include Ammonium 
Sulfamate and Fire Retardant “3WG”—each recom- 
mended for special applications. 











Du Pont Fire Retardants can be used to flameproof 
all fabrics except acetate rayon. They do not change the 
color of most dyestuffs and have a minimum effect on 
textile strength. Write for full information. Trial samples 
are available. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
Grasselli Chemicals Department, Wilmington, Del. 







QUICKLY AVAILABLE 





Back the Attack with War Bonds 


Always Reliable” 









f 







RES. U5, pat. OFF 


TARDANTS | fitisael elm let 
2722 N. HANCOCK ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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f BUILDING 
The Empire State Building towers above all 
other buildings in the world. 
ST DIASTAFOR de-sizing agent, too, is a leader 


f in its field, and has been for 35 years. This 
outstanding de-sizing agent is preferred 
throughout the textile world by mill owners 
and chemists alike. 


DIASTAFOR-treated cotton, mixed goods 
and rayons stand the most rigid tests. To 
the microscopic eye and to the experienced 
touch their smoothness and suppleness 
mean an ideal finish. With DIASTAFOR, you 
never have to worry about discoloration, 
injured fibres or impaired tensile strength. 
DIASTAFOR is doing a good job for our 
Armed Forces, as well as on the home front. 
Remember — there’s only one DIASTAFOR, 


and it’s backed by a 35-year record of 
complete satisfaction. 


: 
t 


For further information ask 
our technical man or write to 


FLEISCHMANN’S DIASTAFOR 


Standard Brands Incorporated 
40 Worth Street New York, N. Y. 


DIASTAFOR 


35 Years of Satisfactory Results 
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THE 
PERMA-CIDE 
PROCESS 


Produces lasting 
bacteria - mildew 
resistant finish 
to fabrics which 
must meet Army, 
Navy and other 


GOVERNMENT 
SPECIFICATIONS 


PERMA-CIDE A-L-10 
and 
PERMA-CIDE A-5 


Samples avatlable only 


to military contractors 








Refined Products Company 


Page and Newark Avenues 


Lyndhurst, New Jersey 





ORIGINATORS OF “PERMA PAR™ PRODUCTS 
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WET PROCESSING AGENTS FOR EVERY TEXTILE APPLICATION 


i 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


DETERGENTS « PENETRANTS e SOFTENERS « FINISHING AGENTS 


4 BUR SURIER ae 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


WET PROCESSING AGENTS FOR YARNS AND PIECE GOODS 


4 COURKSTHEDD ob 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


WET PROCESSING AGENTS FOR HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR 


a COURKSTHIED 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


WET PROCESSING AGENTS FOR WOOLENS AND WORSTEDS 
4 
e . 
a 
BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


YARN CONDITIONING e SIZING e DYEING e FINISHING AGENTS 


4 COIRKSTHIED 2 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


DETERGENTS e PENETRANTS « SOFTENERS e FINISHING AGENTS 


at CHURSTHIEDD 2 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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To meet government specifi- 
j cations for mildewproofing 
Xxvill oe wr ser? sleeping bags, webbing, 
aan | ~.; tentage, shoe linings, tapes, 

mosquito netting, etc... non 
toxic . . non irritating 


XXVi 


XXIV 


Xil 
XX 


of ) ARKO FIRE 
ve ae) RETARDANT 


XXVI My (| For flameproofing uniform 
= cloth, tentage, felts, etc. 


AQUAROL'’ 


\ Produces a water-repellent 
finish on uniform cloth, 
overcoatings, and other 
military fabrics ... used in a 
single bath treatment with 
Fungicide G to impart water- 

repellency and mildew resistance . . 
used in a single bath treatment with 
Arko Fire Retardant to produce water- 
repellency and fire-resistance. 


CULOFIX L’ 


For preventing color-bleed 
in water of direct dyed cotton. 


XVil 


Vil 


XXVIil 


XVill 


jird Cover 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 
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WEARING THE NAVY 


LOE 


She’s a WAVE... 
smart and trim in her 
handsome Navy Blue. 
Today this tradition- 
al naval color is the 
proud uniform of 
women who serve— 
that men may go to sea. 


Solvay Sodium Nitrite, a 
pure, high quality, free- 
flowing crystal, is especially 
suited for the manufacture of 
dyes used in “blues;’ wools, 
and the “heavy” uniforms 
of our armed forces. 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


iikalies and Chemical Products Manufacture: 
The Solvay Process Compan) 


40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
a BRANCH SALES OFFICES: — 


Boston ¢ Charlotte * Chicago ¢ Cincinnati ¢ Cleveland ¢ Detroit 
New Orleans * New York ¢ Philadelphia © Pittsburgh © St. Louis ¢ Syracuse 


SOLVAY 


so DIUM 
NITRITE 
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of equipment now 


in use in the wet 
end of textile fin- 
ishing cannot oper- 
ate at a profit in 
competition with 


modern machines. 
*Proved i by Research 








When It’s Bedtime For 
A Fighting Yank 


Here’s a comfortable bed for 
America’s fighting men... and it 
weighs only fourteen pounds. 
Cotton duck sleeping bags issued 
to troops in cold climates keep 
men warm at 40° below zero. 

The newest type sleeping bag is of 
the leaf type with canopy attached. 
It has a removable cotton covered 
inner mattress. 


Army and Navy orders for cotton 
duck for scores of purposes are in- 
creasing every day. One mill alone 
is producing over one million 
pounds a week. 

Thousands of yards of fabric for 
sleeping bags are weather-proofed 
in finishing plants using Butter- 


worth Jiggs, Padders and Com- 
partment Machines. 


Butterworth Machines also have 
an important role to play in the 
bleaching, dyeing and finishing of 
cotton duck. 

Butterworth engineers freely offer 
their cooperation to mills seeking 
to achieve increased productive 
efficiency ...or to repair or replace 
worn-out or obsolete equipment. 
All of our facilities not required fot 
Ordnance production are available 
to help you solve your problems. 
Let us serve you now. 

H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS ©. 
Phila. 25, Pa. Serving Textile Industry since 1820 


Offices in Providence, R. I. and Charlotte, N.C. 
In Canada; W. J. Westaway Co., Hamilton, Ont 


4 Butterworth 


PRODUCING GUN MOUNTS FOR THE UNITED STATES ARMY 
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..-inmilady's hosiery too 


Despite necessary war-time restrictions, Scholler Re- 
search has made, and is continuing to make great 
progress in the processing of Fibres and Fabrics + ~ » 
The Dura Beau Finishes today are imparting to 
hosiery, to a greater extent than ever before : Sheer- 


ness, Lower Lustre, Softer Hand, Shape Retention, 
Waterand Spot Repellency, Snag and Run-Resistance, 


plus Exquisite 
beauty and miles ) 13 
more wear. FINISHES 


Reg. U.S. A. and Canada 


SCHOLLER BROS.,INC., Mfrs. of Textiie Soaps, Softeners, Oils, Finishes + Collins & Westmoreland Sts., Phila., 34, Pa. « St. Catharines, Ont., Can. 





Winning out over difficulties is both typically American in spirit ...and; 
business! Faced with war-made shortages of many chemicals formerly 
sidered essential to their production, many manufacturers are finding ¢ 
they can make the best of the situation by making the most of Cyanam 
timely developments in non-critical replacement materials. 1 

Some of these are new. Others are ‘‘old stand-bys’’ for which newt 
have been found. All have definite contributions to make...the valueg 
which may well extend beyond the present emergency and provide 
means for new manufacturing and processing developments. 

If you are confronted with a problem arising out of limitations or1 
availability of chemicals and textile specialties, you will find a helping h 
extended your way from the direction of Cyanamid. For it is part of @ 
wartime job not only to step-up output of chemicals essential to 
production, but to help fill the ‘‘gaps” in chemical supplies wherever poss 
for home front needs. 

We will be glad to work with you on the solution of your problem. 
is no obligation. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID RAPER ae 


SULPHONATED OILS + PENETRANTS ~ FINISHES « SOFTE 


& CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


(A Unit of American Cyanamid Company) AND OTHER SPECIALTIES FOR THE TEXTILE INDU 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. * Reg. U. S. Pal 
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